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story not permitted by the exigencies of serial publication. 
“And thou, being a wild olive-tree””—an allusion to the heroine's origin, 
which places her, a growth of nature, apart from the cultivated trees of the orchard— 
The Wild Olive is story in a new setting, a story that grips the reader from 
the first chapter—a story of great vigor and charm. The scene opens in the Adirondack 
wilderness, with a fugitive from justice, young and a 
gentleman, running through the woods at night. 
Looking through a cottage window, he recognizes 
the judge who condemned him—innocent—for 
girl’s form outside beckons him to 
The story rushes on, carrying the youth 
into rehabilitated manhood and the girl to the 


Splendidly Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 
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A Remarkable Novel by the Author of “‘THE INNER SHRINE’? 


Olive 





Ready At Last in Book Form 


HE WILD OLIVE has tne same remarkable qualities which made the author’s 
previous novel, The Inner Shrine, the most widely read and talked-of book of its 

ear. Asa serial in Harper’s MaGazine, The Wild Olive has called forth an 
unusual number of letters written in terms of almost extravagant praise and delighted 
The book, which is now ready, contains many diverting incidents of the 


The title is quoted from 





HENRY E. BARNES, Jr. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOK AT LAW 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 29, 1910. 


Messrs. Harper & Bros., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :— 
Allow me to add my word of appreciation to others 
that you are able to publish as fine a novel as “ The 


Wild Olive.” I must confess also that I subscribed to 
the Magazine because I wished to get the story, hav- 
ing read ** The, Inner Shrine.” Now, nowever, I find 
that I enjoy the other parts of the Magazine nearly as 
much, I ama very busy man, but Harper’s does not 
remain long unread. 


Very truly yours. 


(Signed) Frank H. Hinds. 























HARPER’S for JULY 


MY MEMORIES OF MARK TWAIN. Mr. W. D. Howe .ts writes of_the early days of his 
friendship with the great humorist, a remarkable revelation of two gréatmen. An interest- 
ing and intimate portrayal of Mark Twain and the other members of his circle—Aidrich, 
Bret Harte, C. D. Warner, James T. Fields, and others. Although a great deal has been 
written about Mark Twain, Mr. Howe tts’ recollections present new and fresh glimpses of 
the humorist in the first years of his fame. 


A PORTUGUESE PILGRIMAGE. A trip by motor-car through the quaint and little-known 
kingdom of Portugal, by Ropert Howarp RusseELL. An interesting\descriy tion of a land 
rich in legend and historical associations, hospitable inns, and curious mative customs. 


CHRISTIAN BRINTON discusses the wrk of a notable group 
Numerous examples of their paintings are repro- 


ENGLISH ARTISTS OF TO-DAY. 
of realists now foremost in English art. 
duced in sepia. 

RECENT SU RGICAL PROGRESS. Dr. W. W. KEEN, one of the foremost of American sur- 
geons, writes of the remarkable achievements that modern surgery is BRinging about—the 
new anesthetics, and the wonderful feats to-day possible that were undreamed of fifty years 
ago. 

SOME VC ITARTES OF BRUGES. CHARLES HENRY WHITE has mades%a series of charming 
etchings of this popular French town, and writes humorously of his artigt’s experiences there. 


SHORT STORIES 


PERCEVAL GIBBON has written a splendid tale of the sea and the nena of a man suspected 
of being a criminal. Pictures in color by Howard Pyle. 


Mann BOWEN’S story, “The Feud,” is a romance of Puritan ati@»Cavalier days in 
inglan és 


MAUDE RADFORD WARREN has written one of the funniest of stories if “Mr. Durgan and 
the Ampeer Puffs,” and the humor is along very unusual lines. ae 


EMMA BELL MILES contributes a delightful narrative of a child’s eseapade in “ Flyaway 


Flittermouse.”’ 
,. 


EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHINGHAM'’S story, “The Disillusioned,”’ tis the romance of an 
American girl in modern Rome. 


GRACE ELLERY CHANNING gives a dramatic chapter out of the life of a man who all but 
loses his wife’s respect—‘‘ The Eleventh Hour.”’ 


OLIV1.. HOWARD DUNBAR, in “The Sycamore,” has produced a little masterpiece of idyllic 
life torched with comedy. 








A Few Words of Appreciation 


Sage in the Cleveland Leader writes: 

“ HARPER’S is edited with an intelligence that 
seeks goods that wear, just as a prudent house- 
wife picks a black silk gown; it lasts and lasts 
and lasts. And always with instruction and en- 
tertainment. I’m sorry for the lads and lassies 
that haven’t had the influence of a good magazine 
in their lives, and I’m sorriest for those that have 
never known HArRPER’s. It isn’t a fiction maga- 
zine alone. It stands firmly on the basic idea of 
soundness. It keeps in touch with science in all 
its branches and deals with it authoritatively, but 
in terms of common understanding. When a big 
new idea comes up, I’m sure to get the best expla- 
nation of it from the pages of my old friend.” 


From a Subscriber in Junction City, Colorado: 

“T write this letter for no other purpose than 
to express my appreciation of your splendid 
magazine for the past year. . . . I cannot make 
my phrases too strong. HaARrpER’s has been to 
me a real addition to the wholesome enjoyment 
of life, and I speak of it to my friends as, without 
qualification, the ‘best’ magazine published.” 


From a Subscriber in Fremont, Nebraska, in reply to a 
letter in regard to renewing her subscription: 
“There is only a waste of a 2-cent stamp in 
sending me this letter—as I shall always take 
HARPER’s as long as I live. I have bound copies 
of it in the sixties, and one magazine of 1850 that 
was my mother’s.”’ 


A Professor in the University of Chicago writes: 

“You. may be interested to learn that at a 
dinner last week where I was, the conversation 
turned upon the magazines, and one of the gentle- 
men whom I have long admired for the breadth 
of his intelligence and keen literary appreciation 
remarked he thought HARPER’s MAGAZINE within 
the last year had become the most stimulating 
and interesting magazine in America. I confess 
to the same opinion. 


A Subscriber in Newcastle, England, writes : 

“ As a reader and subscriber for thirty years, I 
feel compelled to add my testimony to your 
claim—every year it (HaRPER’s) seems to bring 
new interest with it and makes it one of those 
personal luxuries which one cannot do without.” 
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CITIZEN ROOSEVELT WELCOMES AMERICA 


THE EX-PRESIDENT WAVING GREETINGS TO THE POPULACE DURING HIS ESCORTED RIDE THROUGH THE STREETS OF NEW YORK ON JUNE I$, THE DAY OF HIS RETURN 
FROM MANY ADVENTURINGS IN THE OLD WORLD. MAYOR GAYNOR OF NEW YORK AND MR. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, CHAIRMAN OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
OCCUPY THE BAROUCHE WITH MR. ROOSEVELT 
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Comment 


The Story of the Colonel 

By far the most popular serial that is running in 
the newspapers and periodicals is still The Story 
of the Colonel. In human interest it beats every- 
thing else. The important story of Congress and 
the Railroad Bill cannot compete with it at all. 
Nothing can compete with it, not even the aero- 
planes. The poor prize-fight story threatens, to be 
a back-number before it is published—if indeed 
it ever does get published. For very pity of the 
prize-fight’s underwriters the Colonel will doubtless 
be besought to show some interest in that waning 
enterprise. 

But we can’t wonder that the Colonel’s story goes 
as it does. It is a marvellous tale, full of color, 
crowded with: action, illustrated with all manner 
of moving pictures, drawing in everybody on earth 
that is most conspicuous. The Tsar and the Sultan 
were left out, weren’t they! Well, they were not 
indispensable. 

The scene for the next chapter will be laid in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. At least we think so. 
Things are to happen there on June 29th, but of 
course there may be intermediate chapters. There 
may even be a page or two devoted to rest, but don’t 
count too much on that. Don’t count too much on 
anything. The beauty of this Story of the Colonel 
is that you never know what will happen next, and 
that nobody can make a reliable guess as to how 
it is going to turn out. 


Mr. Pinchot as the Arch-Insurgent 

As Mr. Pincnor’s name is associated with the 
proposition that there is, or is shortly going to be, 
a new party in this country, headed by Colonel 
Rooseve.t, Mr. Garrietp, and himself, it is only 
fair to point out that Mr. Pincnor himself made 
no such claim in his recent St. Paul speech. The 
remark which found its Way into the head-lines 
next morning was really made by the président of 
the club that gave Mr. Prncuor and Mr. GarFireLp 
the dinner at which the speechifying took place; 
and it was made before either Mr. Prncnot or Mr. 
GarFIELD had spoken. Nevertheless, there were 
things in Mr. PincHor’s own speech which, as 
coming from a Republican, and one so recently a 
high official, are decidedly striking, even after a 
year or more of insurgent oratory. Mr. Pincuor 
evidently believes in defending conservation ag- 
gressively, and his aggressiveness does not fail 
from any tenderness with his own party. Congress 
is Republican, and has been for years, yet it is 
doubtful if any responsible public man ever ar- 
raigned Congress more fiercely than Mr. Pincuor 
does. He practically accuses its present leaders of 
absolute subserviency to the interests—that is to 
say, of utter disloyalty to their constituents. 
“Every man who knows Congress well,” he de- 
clares, “ knows the names of Senators and members 
who betray the people they were elected to repre- 
sent, and knows also the names of the masters 
whom they obey ”; and he finds the Payne bill the 
best instance of the kind of treason he is talking 
about. The wool schedule, the cotton schedule, the 
sugar differential, the tricky increase on structural 
steel—all, he declares, are dishonest concessions to 
improper demands. He goes farther and accuses 
Senator Atnricnu of helping to organize an inter- 
national rubber trust at the very: time he was 
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getting the duties on manufactured rubber raised; 
and from these things he turns directly to the con- 
sideration that party ties do not bind as strongly 
as they used to. 

This is strong language, even for a member of 
the late tennis cabinet. While, as we have said, it 
may be unfair and inaccurate to father the new- 
party declaration on Mr. Pincuor, this much would 
seem to be within the limit of reasonable inference 
—if men who, like Vice-President SHERMAN, ac- 
cept and defend the tariff, and see nothing the 
matter with the ALpricu kind of leadership, are to 
remain in the same party with men who feel and 
think and talk as Mr. Pincnot does, then it is 
going to be more difficult than ever to see what 
parties mean and what they are for. 


The Right Key-note 

The Democrats will do well to use Mr. Pincuor’s 
St. Paul speech as a campaign document; they will 
do better still if they distribute widely Senator 
DoLLiver’s speech made during the Senate’s two 
days’ renewal of debate over the tariff. That de- 
bate was, we take it, the Senate’s contribution to 
the “key-note” oratory already started in the 
House, and it was decidedly better reading than 
the set speeches in which Messrs. Payne and AL- 
pricu had undertaken to draw the lines of the cam- 
paign. There is not at present a great orator in 
the Senate, hardly even a thoroughly equipped and 
accomplished orator; but since the tariff discussion 
first began Senator Dotuiver has proved himself 
the best speaker, on that issue at any rate, that 
the Chamber now contains. Time and again he 
has held the Senate itself for hours, and the Senate 
is a peculiarly difficult audience. This latest 
speech is perhaps his best. It is effective because 
he has not spared the pains to master the details 
and intricacies of his troublesome subject—because 
he knows what he is talking about. It is effective 
because it is also eandid and unequivocal, not 
wanting in humor and sarcasm, yet thoroughly 
carnest, even impassioned. But its chief effective- 
ness comes of its being the fearless and resolute 
expression of an unshaken loyalty to what we are 
bound to consider, with all its shortcomings, the 
best. and bravest political movement of recent 
years. The revolt of a large faction of the Repub- 
lican party against high protectionism has been, 
we believe, an essentially patriotic as well as an 
essentially sensible and a fully provoked uprising. 
All sorts of motives have, no doubt, contributed to 
its strength. In every movement of reform mean 
as well as noble discontents assert themselves. But 
in its main objects and in its general course this 
so-called insurgency has been right and -not wrong, 
wise and not foolish, a good thing and not a bad 
thing. It has already accomplished much both by 
way of actual legislative achievement and by way 
of stirring up public opinion and awakening the 
publie conscience. With the adjournment of Con- 
gress it goes on trial before the country—and it 
goes on trial unafraid. What we like best in Sena- 
tor Do.itver’s speech is precisely the defiant note 
it strikes—the note of courage. MAcAuLAy said 
once that the right remedy for any abuse of liberty 
is not oppression, but more liberty. Still more truly, 
the right remedy for any ills that come of a 
courageous course is not faint-heartedness, but 
more courage. The Insurgents have’ nothing. to 
gain by any. lowering of theixz, colors, any com- 
promise with the forces they are fighting, any 
stopping to calculate the chances of victory or de- 
feat. The time for caution, compromise, com- 
pliance, is past. They began their fight well: they 
have hitherto kept it up unfalteringly; the only 
wise course now open to them is the entirely manly 
course—to go on with it, confidently and stead- 
fastly, to the finish. 








The Conferees Decide to be Good 

The general expectation that the conferees on 
the new railroad law would eliminate the good 
features of both the Senate bill and the House 
bill, retaining only the bad, happily defeated itself 
—as we venture to remark that we predicted it 
would. Senator Atpricu had played that game too 
often, and Congress, as well as the country, had 
got too thoroughly tired of seeing the will of a 
majority in both Houses defied and defeated by 
the representatives of both Houses in conference 
committee assembled. Senator Atpricn did. it is 
true, so far prevail over the President’s desire as 
to keep out the provision empowering the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to regulate the issues 
of stocks and bonds by the railroads, substituting 
a mere provision for a commission to look into the 
subject: but of the various amendments forced 
into the criginal WickersHam bill by the Insur- 
gents the great majority remain in the law, as 
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passed. That is distinctly a triumph, not merely 
for the Insurgents, but for the principle of free 
discussion. One is almost tempted to hope that 
never again will the attempt be made to shut off 
debate in Congress by demanding support for a 
particular measure on the ground of loyalty to the 
administration, the party, or anything else. Not 
all the amendments were wise. The provision for 
traffic agreements subject to approval by the com- 
mission ought, it is generally held by the inde- 
pendent press, to have been retained. But public 
opinion and free discussion have been permitted to 
take their course, to the betterment of this highly 
important measure. ; 


Something Accomplished, but not Everything 

The new law marks, accordingly, an advance and 
not a retrogression in our policy with common 
carriers.’ It is mainly based on the principle that 
they inevitably tend to become monopolies, and it 
provides a- considerable measure of the kind of 
regulation which the acceptance of that principle 
demands. Notwithstanding the erection of the 
new Commerce Court, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will find its power and its dignity in- 
creased, on the whole, and not diminished; and 
both the court and the commission will stand for 
a more candid recognition than we have hitherto 
ventured of the real facts and the actual usage of 
interstate commerce and railroad management as 
they have developed in this country. 

But though the bill as a whole goes in the right 
direction, it does not go the whole way. While it 
clearly fixes upon the commission and the court, 
as agencies of government, the right and duty to 
consider the question of what rates and service 
are reasonable as between the common carriers and 
the public, it does not provide them with a proper 
basis for such consideration. That proper basis 
was defined thirteen years ago by the Supreme 
Court when it said: 

The basis of all calculation as to the reasonable- 
ness of rates to be charged by a corporation main- 
taining a highway under legislative sanction must 
be the fair €alue of the property being used by it for 
the’ convenience of the public. 

On this point Senator LaFouerre is right. The 
proposal to ascertain the value of all such proper- 
ties has struck many as socialistic; but the Su- 
preme Court is not usually accounted a socialistic 
body; its respect for property rights is profound. 
The provision in the House bill for carrying out 
the principle of its decision was lost this time, as 
most of us expected it to be. But until such a 
provision shall be put into some future law the 
LAFouietres and CumMrnses will not cease from 
troubling the ALpricHes and Hates and ELKINSES 
—-and they should: not. 


The Tariff Commission Sets to Work 

All sincere tariff-reformers should be glad that 
the appropriation for the Tariff Commission has 
passed both Houses, and that the investigation of 
the cost of production here and abroad is going to 
be made; but no sincere and candid person can 
pretend to admire the indirection by which this 
desirable end has been attained. The dispute be- 
tween Senators Brevertpce and A.pricu over the 
authorship of the original clause of the maximum 
and minimum section which provided for a com- 
mission is amusing rather than important. It 
would be more interesting to determine who muti- 
lated that original clause in the conference com- 
mittee. But the question whether the law as finally 
passed really gave to the commission any authority 
whatever to make such an investigation as it will 
make is important; for ours purports to be a gov- 
ernment of Jaws and not of men. The maximum 
and minimum section of its final shape certainly 
did not give that authority. Even Senator AL- 
DRICH now concedes that it did not. He finds the 
authority, however, by joining the maximum and 
minimum section, which authorizes the President 
to get information to assist the customs officers, 
with a part of section eleven, which reads: 

Such officer (of customs) shall use all available 
means in his power to ascertain the cost of production 
of such merchandise at the fime of exportation to the 
United States. . 


But Senator Bartey promptly punctured that 
contention by pointing out that “such merchan- 
dise ” in section ‘eleven refers solely to specific im- 
portations whose market value is questioned. 

Nevertheless, we have a commission, and it goes 
abroad to investigate—with or without authority. 
What remains is for the country as well as the 
President to insist that the investigation shall be 
thorough, scientific, and impartial. The personnel 
of the commission has been much approved, but 
at least one of its members ought to be a man iden- 
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tified with the low-tariff side of the controversy. 
The chairman, Mr. Emery, is, it is true, a college 
professor; but not all college professors are low- 
tariff men. Professor Emery has been character- 
ized as “a mild protectionist.” Still, there is more 
to be hoped than feared, more to be gained than 
lost, by this beginning of an attempt to deal with 
the tariff question scientifically after the fashion 
of other modern nations. 


A Case for the Veto 

President Tarr does not like the veto, and un- 
doubtedly it can be used too freely. It is an instru- 
ment designed chiefly for use in rather crucial 
emergencies of governmental surgery. Neverthe- 
less, it might have been well if he had vetoed the 
River and Harbor Bill, even though the probabili- 
ties were that it would have been passed by the two 
Houses, his objections to the contrary notwith- 
standing. In the final Senate debate over the con- 
ference report on that measure, enough leaked out 
to let even the uninitiated see that it was de- 
cidedly a bill of the old-fashioned “ pork-barrel ” 
order. Senator Burron, in fact, said as much; 
and Senator Burton, with his long experience on 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
the National Waterways Commisgion, knows more 
about River and Harbor appropriations than any 
other man in public life. More than that, he has 
established a reputation for the ability and the 
will to deal with the subject in a scientific and 
statesman-like way. 


Hard Times for Sport 

Whatever be the prodding which has at last moved 
Governor GILLETT of California to direct the Attorney- 
General to prevent the prize-fight in San Francisco, 
on July 4, it was high time that steps were taken to 
avert a threatened public disgrace—The Evening 
Post, 


“A threatened public disgrace.” What is going 
to become of sport? So a prize-fight is character- 
ized, and who is there to resent the characterization 
with any heart, or an effectual vehemence? And 
horse-racing—look at it! And CanrieLp has moved 
to Mexico, and the paper says the stock-broker that 
hired CanrieLp’s New York house of sporting 
memory to use as an up-town office has given it up 
as unprofitable. The brokers are getting poor. It 
isn’t good fotm any more to have shaky hands and 
a skin tinted with alcohol. Paresis is unpopular. 
The energy of our more adventurous characters 
seems to be expended in getting folks in jail for 
robbing the government or the people, and balking 
legislators who have bought’ their seats. These be 
very virtuous times. Heaven knows who drinks all 
the rum! Heaven knows what our sporting charac- 
ters do when they are not whizzing around in auto- 
mobiles! Baseball is popular, but it isn’t wicked. 
The Colonel, needing relaxation and seclusion, goes 
off to shoot wild beasts, and a great many observers 
chide him for killing animals, and a great many 
more are indifferent about his hunting adventures, 
though eager readers of all his speeches. 

As for this poor prize-fight, it doesn’t matter 
much, to our thinking, whether it comes off or not. 
It seems to be out-of-date. There is an immense 
amount of reading about it in the paper, but not 
much real stirring of the spirit. People are more 
interested in aeroplanes. Flying is in the line of 
progress. Prize-fighting seems like retrogression. 
Verily our world has changed a great deal, and is 
changing more every day. 


Justice Moody 

The proposal to permit Justice Moopy to retire 
on full pay seems timely and proper. His full 
restoration to health, though possible, is hardly to 
be looked for. If any thrifty legislator thinks he 
has not earned his retiring allowance, it must be 
recalled that he was seven years in Congress and 
four years in President Roosrvett’s Cabinet, and 
that he had two or three working years in the 
Supreme Court, so that for nearly fifteen years he 
has diverted his abilities from profitable private 
employment to the public service. 


Brown University and the Carnegie Foundation 
Six members of a special committee of nine re- 
ported last week to the corporation of Brown Uni- 


‘versity that it will be best for the college to have 


nothing to do with any proposition that might 
bring it under the Carnecie Foundation. The men 
signing the majority report are EvereTr Coxsy, 
Arnotp B. Cuace, Rosert H. I. Gopparp, CHARLES 
E. Hucues, Steruen O. Epwarps, and WituaM H. 
P. Faunce. The newspaper report says that these 
gentlemen, “after investigating the entire subject 
of the Carnecre Foundation, are convinced that 
that organization is gradually restricting instead 
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of increasing the independence of those colleges to 
which it gives aid.” 

The Foundation furnishes money for pensions 
for professors and professor’s widows to colleges 
which qualify to receive such aid under the rules of 
the fund. The rules exact certain standards 
of admission and work, and entire freedom from 
denominational control. The rules are wise and 
the men who apply them are as fit men as could 
be found. Dr. Prircuerr is at the head of them. 
His reports are the most interesting college docu- 
ments that get into print. The recent report on 
medical schools by Dr. FLexNer, which the Founda- 
tion has published, is exceedingly useful and valu- 
able, and has made a great stir. Most of the dis- 
interested authorities commend it. Many of the 
concerns that it censures protest against its find- 
ings. 

The Foundation says to the colleges it aids: 
You must do thus and so. The colleges don’t 
like that. They need the Foundation’s money, and 
they respect its standards, and see the wisdom of 
its recommendations, but every strong college seems 
to feel that the quicker it can provide for its own 
needs and become independent of the Foundation’s 
relief the better. That is the secret of the Brown 
Committee’s action. The colleges don’t like to be 
bossed, and the CArNeGir Foundation is the greatest 
boss of colleges that was ever contrived. Its course 
is going to be very interesting to follow. It will do 
much goed, but it will hatch out many fights and 
inspire intense resentment. 


A Southern Commencement 

Among the commencements, that of Trinity 
College, at Durham, North Carolina, has two 
claims to particular attention. One of them is an 
address by Hon. Cuartes Nace, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, and hitherto, next to Mr. 
Hircucock, whose mumness doubtless goes with 
the political part of shis job, decidedly the least 
voluble member of the Cabinet. The other is the 
election of a new president. The address is rather 
notable as a plea to the States, made by a Repub- 
lican Federal official, for relief to the National 
government. According to Mr. Nace, the big ma- 
chine at Washington is badly overworked; in fact, 
pretty nearly swamped. The ever-increasing de- 
mand for governmental supervision and regulation 
in the field of commerce and industry is getting to 
be too much for it. The States should offer a 
more generous co-operation, and take some of the 
work off its hands. That is a view with which this 
paper has already expressed its agreement. The 
growth of bureaucracy at Washington, and the 
growing tendency to turn over everything govern- 
mental to some Federal department, or to Congress 
or the President, do not strike us as altogether 
healthy signs. But that a leading Republican 
should be talking such doctrine to a Southern audi- 
ence may indicate that the remedy suggested will 
very likely be forthcoming. 


And a Southern College 

The particular Southern audience addressed was 
a good one for a candid orator to talk to. Trinity’s 
new president, Dr. WittiAm Preston Few, a 
Southern man with both a Southern and an East- 
ern training, stands distinctly, as does also his 
predecessor, Dr. Joun C. Kiico, now Bishop Kixco, 
for the application of candor and freedom of 
speech and liberal thinking to the South’s educa- 
tional and other problems. In fact, the college 
itself has come to stand pretty conspicuously for 
that general plan of procedure. Some years ago, 
when one of its professors riled a certain kind of 
Southern public opinion by some courageous out- 
spokenness, and an attempt was made to crucify 
him, it stood by him and stood by the principle of 
academic freedom with exemplary firmness. As it 
has, for a Southern institution, an uncommonly 
ample endowment, it ean stand by things with con- 
siderable effectiveness, and much may be expected 
of it in the way of raising standards, particularly 
those of admissioh requirements and of thorough- 
ness generally. The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
edited by two of its professors, is perhaps the best 
organ of independent and progressive thought in 
the South. Altogether, the new president has a 
rather exceptional opportunity. He has exceptional 
means and appliances to do some things that par- 
ticularly need to be done in his part of the country. 


A Little Light on Vivisection 

Dr. Parkuurst is a daily contributor to Mr. 
Hearst’s Evening Journal which Mr. BrisBaNne 
edits. On June 9th Dr. Parkuurst’s column in- 
cluded this paragraph: 


We are informed that nearly half of a consignment 
of five hundred monkeys just brought into port by a 
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German steamer are destined to the kind of entertain- 
ment furnished to that order of immigrant by the 
RockefeHer Institute; that is to say, that they are 
to be cut to pieces alive, and presumably are to have 
their death-agonies made excruciating by having heated 
needles run into their brains—for it is reported that 
these unsuspecting victims of science are imported for 
purposes of “ brain study.” 

We are furthermore informed that hundreds of mon- 
keys are brought to the institute every year for the 
same purpose, and that it is difficult to supply the 
demand 

Now, even granting—-which is a disputed point 
that the vivisection of monkeys throws needed light 
upon the structure of the human body, and its proper 
mode of surgical treatment, what possible necessity 
can there be for the immolation of hundreds and 
thousands of these poor creatures? 

What can be learned from cutting up. boring into, 
boiling and baking five hundred of these wretched 
specimens of brute innocence that could not just as 
well be learned from tearing to pieces and roasting 
and plucking apart with hot nippers fifty of them’ 

We believe that nine-tenths of the whole ruthless 
and bloody business is a great deal more for the 
amusement of vivisectionists than it is for the promo 
tion of the interests of surgical science, 

Following Dr. Parkiturst’s signature came these 
words: 

The Evening Journal prints Dr. Parkiurst’s 
article exactly as written; but we hope, and we be 
lieve, that Dr. PARKHURST has been misinformed. We 
shall be glad to print in as conspicuous a way any 
statement from a representative of the Rockefeller 
Institute-—Editor Evening Journal. 

On June 11th the Journal printed the following 
letter: 

New York, June 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of the Evening Journal: 

In your issue of June 9th you printed an article 
written by Rev. C. H. PARKHURST in which he charges 
substantially that at the Rockefeller Institute mon- 
keys are cut to pieces alive and “have theig death 
agonies made excruciating by having heated needles 
run into their brains”; that they are cut up, bored 
into, boiled, and baked, and that they are torn to pieces 
and roasted, and plucked apart with hot nippers, and 
that they have their spinal cords filed, and hot needles 
run into their eyes. Every one of these statements is 
unqualifiedly and infamously untrue, as is also his 
further statement that “ nine-tenths of the whole ruth 
less and bloody business is a great deal more for the 
amusement of vivisectionists than it is for the pro 
motion of the interests of surgical science.” 

The Rockefeller Institute has employed a certain 
number of monkeys in the course of its investigation 
of serious diseases of human beings. It was through 
the employment of these animals that the anti 
meningitis serum was discovered which has already 
saved the lives of scores of human beings for every 
monkey sacrificed in its discovery. More recently the 
cause of infantile paralysis, previously an absolute 
mystery, has been ascertained through the use of mon 
keys, and as a ecnsequence a mode of prevention of 
the disease has already been worked out and the out 
look made hopeful for discovering the means of arrest 
ing the progress of the disease or completely curing 
it in those affected. It is necessary to use monkeys 
in these investigations rather than other animals be 
cause of their similarity in structure to human beings, 
and because of the fact that they are susceptible to 
some human diseases against which other animals are 
immune. The discoveries above referred to could not 
have been made in any other way than through the 
employment of these animals, and the benefits arising 
from them will continue to accrue indefinitely. 

In all instances the monkeys employed for experi 
ment are rendered unconscious before inoculation. 
When the disease resulting from the inoculation is 
produced they suffer no more, and indeed much less, 
than human beings afflicted with the same disease; 
and when the experiment has yielded the desired in 
formation the animals are put painlessly to death. 

Yours respectfully, 
SIMON FLEXNER 
Director of Laboratories, Rockefeller Institute. 

This correspondence tells its own story. Dr. 
ParkuHurst makes an excellent exhibit of the atti- 
tude of the anti-vivisectionist mind toward experi- 
ments with living animals, and discloses what that 
mind is capable of believing and what it thinks 
about what it believes. 

Dr. FLEXNER sets forth what goes on in what our 
cheerful neighbor Life calls “the Halls of Agony,” 
and to what ends and with what results. 

Research experiments on animals cannot well be 
done in the street, and they have never commended 
themselves as suitable subjects for moving pictures. 
They are comparatively private doings, and very 
subject, therefore, to misrepresentation. They are 
under fire all the time, and we believe a consider- 
able fund exists, the income of which is devoted to 
work for anti-vivisection. Accordingly, it is hard to 
give the truth about the work at the Rockefeller 
Institute and such places enough publicity to de- 
fend it against misrepresentation. It is very im- 
portant work, and must be protected against the 
constant efforts of credulous and fanatical minds 
to suppress it. As a rule the anti-vivisectionists 
reject also vaccination, the antitoxin and serum 
remedies, and pretty much everything that belongs 
to modern medicine. They are usually conscien- 
tious folk, who think they are right, and work hard 
and with great persistence to prevent such horrors 
as Dr. ParkHuRST enumerates. 





Correspondence . 
WELL OF ENGLISH UNDEFILED 
Y'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—A famous’ publisher has recently sent out an 
advertisement of a new volume on English composition. 
“The old principles go; clearness and interest take 
their places and both these latter emphatically charac- 
terize ’s book. In the final analysis, isn’t that 
what you would teach students—to write and speak 
clearly and interestingly?” So runs the advertisement 
in the hope of catching the eye and heart of the in- 
structors of the English language. The old principles 
are gone. Distinetion, beauty, tradition, high morals, 
and nobility of style, what are these? The great thing 
is to be able to catch attention and hold it; that is 
what the rising generation is to learn; and if what you 
say is stupid and false and underbred—why, may-the 
devil take the hindmost! We live in a land where one 
thing is just as good as another and standards must 
hide their diminished heads! ‘ Who cares whether 
your grammar’s good or bad if you’ve got anything 
interesting to say?” urges an influential editor; and 
another editor, upon hearing that the three greatest 
crities of poetry in America spoke in high praise of a 
given volume, replied, ‘‘ Nobody that I asked along the 
street thought anything of it. I guess it’s no good.” 
So do we stand to-day facing the downfall of letters. 
If that last editor had walked down Piccadilly in the 
year 1832 would he have found one voice to acclaim 
SHELLEY, or a soul in Italy to appreciate LEoPpARDI? 

On all sides the rowdyism, the social equality, the 
haphazard democracy of the day, with its firm-set 
opinion that “any-old thing” is just as good as an- 
other if it manages to arrest your attention, is in- 
vading the last refuge of those faint believers who 
still cling to the creed of taste. They may be told, 
indeed, that Kalamazoo “and Oshkosh are as good 
words, every whit as worthy of honor, as Verona and 
Spalatro, but they are never quite convinced. ; 

FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL died with the word “ but” on 
his lips, and there will, thank God, always be those 
who walk the ways of the world with the protest 
“but” in their hearts. “ But,” they will say, “ not 
so good ever for those whose ear knows euphony or 
whose minds carry the connotative value of words.” 
There will, to the end of time, be a few who prefer 
correct grammar. For there are such things as man- 
ners and breeding and social distinctions in words 
themselves, and there is beauty and sublimity in the 
order in which they are marshalled forth and _ set 
shining in lines and rows. And in the end beauty 
shall prevail, like virtue, however vociferously the 
majority go shouting that one part cf speech is just as 
good as another, and that there is no earthly reason 
why it should not do the work of another if you hap- 
pen to be in a hurry and to possess an impoverished 
vocabulary, to say nothing of an impoverished brain. 
If in writing, a verb fails to spring readily to the mind 
when one is needed, all that is required of an up-to- 
date writer is that he make a noun do service, and so 
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even moderately good writers go about “ glimpsing 
matters they should have looked into; the theosophical 
and spiritualistie faddists are accountable for “ sen- 
sing” everything that should have been felt, perceived, 
noticed, or seen. While one writer begins “ to notion ” 
things. Alas! Alas! In vain would Professor Louns- 
BURY try to console us by telling us how violently 
Swirt objected to the word “ mob” and requested his 
lady friends to use “rabble.” Swirr was right and 
Professor Lounsbury is wrong. Even to the present 
day the word “ rabble” bespeaks a higher culture than 
the word “mob.” And as for “ sensing ” and “ glimps- 
ing” and “notioning,” they are parvenus, and how- 
cver much the majority protect and stand by them 
they will always be looked askance at, in good society. 
They are what a little Groton boy called “ nouveaus ” 
(pronounced with a well-sounded English s at the end). 
* Humans” for human beings belongs to a real rowdy 
of a writer, and one knows, on running across it, that 
he got his education in the publie schools and the news- 
papers, and that he has a supreme contempt for culture. 
But a real rowdy has always something more lovable 
about him than a erass bourgeois. The favorite 
phrase of the latier is “spiritual uplift.” It would 
be difficult to frame in words the nausea and disgust 
which the phrase * spiritual uplift ” causes. It cannot 
be wholly the fact that it is bad grammar, because so 
much bad grammar passes muster. Indeed, some bad 
grammar hallowed by tradition is quaint and charm- 
ing, so the peculiar offensiveness of the phrase must 
belong to its associations. 

Slang might be thouglt to suffer on account of 
associations, but it often escapes and, handled as it is, 
for example, by Dr. WILLIAM JAMEs and Mr. BARRETT 
WENDELL, freely and gracefully, it seems to add a cer- 
tain high-handed touch to the language. 

Words, after all, are like people; they have history, 
race, descent. They have social and historic associa- 
tions. A sentence may well settle a writer’s deriva- 
tion and environment for us. When one opens a 
volume and the dedicatory epistle begins: 

“Give me leave, good ladies, to adorn this book 
(that does not indeed deserve the honor of such 
patronage) with the inscription of those recommend- 
ing names,” etc., and when it continues: 

“T heartily wish we had more such _ bright 
examples of piety and living systems of morality to 


-give out light and warmth ”—we know we are in an 


age and a sphere of good society. And it is true 
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enough, for the book was written by a certain famous 
Rector of Bemerton, near Sarum, when many of the 
traditions of feudal England still obtained. 

What a different atmosphere is this of an opening 
sentence in a neighboring book: “I was a roomer— 
unheated and rather too much alone; the ‘ For Rent’ 
sign was kept behind the washstand.” 

Dear, dear! what a journey to make in the space 
of a second by the simple means of flinging back two 
book covers! Surely when one opens this light, drab- 
colored book one is in the very midst of our own democ- 
racy! The author tells us: “ Style with me is simply 
an effort to tell the truth—which includes the prob- 
lem of making it arrive.” 

Arrive? Arrive where and with whom? Dear 
author, representative of the new democracy so 
swiftly invading the fields of literature, remember 
who told us that faithful realism was indeed an 
element in style, but after all, only one element. 

“The world,” says an old, old text-bock, “is com- 
posed of seventy-two elements and no more.” But 
since that time we have discovered others. And so 
“truth” and the power to “arrive” somewhere in 
the vague unknown, as our author suggests; and 
“clearness and interest”—as the publisher’s adver- 
tisement sets forth—are a part of style. But the world 
is wide and the course of literature is long. There are 
those to whom “I was a roomer—unheated and too 
much alone,” contains the essence of truth which is 
style; and there are other minds which require more 
complexities and finenesses of truth, subtler distinc- 
tions, abler presentations. Spontaneity of manner in 
writing as in daily intercourse may be the sign and 
seal of a high breeding, or it may be its antithesis. 
Whether we will it so or not, style somehow conveys 
the soul of its maker, and thus tells all the secrets 
of environment and daily habits, aye, even such far- 
away secrets as the breeding and the manners of 
great-great-grandmothers. 

“Happy those who have no doubts of themselves,” 
said that patient worker in words, FLAuBERT. His 
quiet, secluded life had all the excitement, the hue 
and ery, the defeats and victories, of a life-long war; 
for to the end he fought against any cheapening or 
lowering of the great ideal of letters. He maintained 
a life-long contention against flimsy art and easy 
writing. P 

A recent essayist, who has served a not contemptible 
term in the learning and the practice of writing, says: 
“General education opened to the multitude the mys- 
terious arcana of the practice of letters, where hereto- 
fore only the special and gifted few had officiated as 
priests.” The door was opened, and none so poorly 
furnished forth with equipment but would rush in 
and officiate at the high altar or scream from the 
pulpit the new doctrine of “clearness and interest,” 
or the truth that they were “unheated roomers ” and 
that to tell such truths was style. 

But the world has more than seventy-two elements. 
“Different classes of persons, at different times, 
make, of course, very various demands upon litera- 
ture. But all scholars, I suppose, and not only 
scholars, but all disinterested lovers of books, will 
always look to it, as to all other fine art, for a refuge, 
a sort of cloistral refuge, from a certain vulgarity in 
the actual world.” 

I am, sir, 


LC. W. 


PENNSYLVANIA, AND ESPECIALLY PITTSBURG 
New York, Fune 8, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Writing twelve years ago of the political con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania of the time of the administra- 
tion of John Adams, Theodore Roosevelt said: ‘ Penn- 
sylvania polities were already very low. The leaders 
who had taken control were men of mean capacity and 
small morality . .. and the State was drifting along 
into a disorganized, pseudo-Jacobinical, half-insur- 
rectionary kind of way that boded ill for its future 
had it not been fettered by the presence of healthier 
communities round about it.” 

The meaning of continuity thrown into the word 
“already” is certainly significant—‘t Pennsylvania 
politics were already very low ”—but is it true? 

Since, however, nothing remains for that eminent 
American but the lachrymal finale of Alexander the 
Great, his statements have become authoritative and 
conclusive. A distinguished Pennsylvanian, Judge 
Pennypacker, while Governor of his native State, or 
shortly before his election, said that “ Pennsylvania 
had no political ills to speak of ”; but the solemn- 
faced Governor—like Joseph Choate in addressing a 
convention of Irishmen in New York some years ago— 
used equivocal and ironical language, the true mean- 
ing of which did not dawn until long afterward. 
The worthy judge meant, no doubt, that Pennsyl- 
vania’s political ills were of such-a nature that they 
should not be spoken of—at least, not above a 
whisper. 

Another eminent American, Henry S. Pritchett, 
head of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, in the June number of the Atlantic, 
presents himself on Pennsylvania in a vital matter. 
He says: ‘“ Pennsylvania is one of the oldest and 
richest States of the Union. It has no debt and an 
enormous income. As a whole, the State has never 
come into a conception of education from the stand- 
point of the whole people. As a consequence its pub- 
lie-school system is still in the rudimentary stage; 
. .. and the normal schools and many of its colleges 
are engaged in the work of secondary education. The 
only evidence of a State-wide interest in education is 
to be seen in a series of appropriations to private 
institutions . . . which makes education in that old 
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and rich State a part of the polities in which Penn- 
sylvania has achieved so bad an eminence.” 

It is mot a far cry from the expressed opinions 
herein quoted of politics and education in Pennsyl- 
vania to civic conditions in Pittsburg in general, and 
to its recent municipal-bank disclosures. Regardless 
of what may be said, there is no better foundation 
stock in the country than the predominant Scotch- 
Irish of Western Pennsylvania with its German mix- 
ture; their conduct and right living have not been ex- 
celled, but it is obvious that they are not dominant 
factors in the body politic at least their virtues have 
been asleep. 

Grafting in municipal affairs is a vice not solely 
confined to Pittsburg, as we all know; the recent 
disclosures show, however, a peculiar. condition of 
affairs, largely of a local nature. In the first place, 
Pittsburg on account of its enormous pay-rolls is 
usually short of currency; the large manufacturing 
corporations keep and receive most of their funds’ in 
New York. The continuous outgo of currency in the 
ferm of pay-rolls, and the limited return for the rea- 
sons stated, prevent any slack line in banking facili- 
ties. In the next place, banking in Pittsburg has 
been controlled by persons largely engaged in other 
busines’, which tends in the nature of things—bankers 
are only human—to operate against wise or thorough- 
ly disinterested distribution of credit. In the course 
of years city deposits came to be regarded as a com- 
modity—the acquisition thereof through some form of 
quid pro quo became almost a rule of property. The 
bankers, largely representatives of other dominant 
interests, were surrounded by peculiar conditions, 
which were not conducive in developing positive char- 
acters. And they, indeed, are subject more to criti- 
cism for weakness, lack of moral force and inde- 
pendence than for anything else. 

The imprisonment of some of them calls for 
clemency and pardon. The grand jury, from the 
strong language used in its presentment, was clearly 
of the opinion that it had not covered the entire situ- 
ation by any means or brought in all those who were 
largely responsible. The municipal system of Pitts- 
burg is one of the worst and invites venial conduct, 
and no doubt this system as well as civic turpitude 
is responsible for conditions. The banking and bank- 
ing methods, too, need reorganization. Banking in 
Pittsburg, or anywhere else, should be disconnected 
from other dominant business, should seek to serve the 
entire community, the strict observance of which 
makes better banking and better business for the 


community. And Pittsburg has ample room_ to 
strengthen itself in that regard. 
I an, sir, X. 


NOT FOR PROHIBITION 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER, 
Dixon, ILu., Fume 4, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of date June 4th is an article 
by William A. Wasson, in which he finds fault with 
prohibition, describing it as “supremely immoral,” 
“ demoralizing,” ete., and with which you are in gen- 
eral accord. I have been of the opinion for some time 
that such were your views, as you give of your space 
most generously to liquor advertisements. There are 
two in the issue named, and I think the last issue had 
three. 

The question I wish to ask is, how do you suppose 
people can be influenced for good by a publication 
which does not stand for The Best of all good things, 
among which is certainly temperance. 

I an, sir, 
Austin E. Smiru. 


Harper’s WrEEK ty stands heartily for temperance, 
but not for prohibition.—EptTor. 





Munsterberging 


Wuart do you think of, William J.? 
What do you think, when you smile that way? 
Here, let us bind to your gleaming brow 
The plates and the wires and things. 
Is it of money or is it of fame? 
Is it of pee-pul? What can we name 
That will bring out the needed result? 
Look at the needle! Oh, look and see 
How it flies up like a catapult 
Soon as we mention “nominee ”! 


There, now, 


What do you think of, William Taft? 

Here, let us turn this fore and aft; 

Now, here’s the spot where you place your hand— 

Look at this mirror, you understand. 

Is it of golfing, or is it of rest? 

Is it of baseball— What spoils the test? 

Who mentioned tariff? Who said that thing? 
Who was the person who cracked that joke? 

See how the needle jerked up, and-—zing! 
See how the diaphragm cracked and broke! 


What do you think of, Theodore? 
Elephant snort and lion roar? 

Wallaby grunt, or hyena laugh, 

Or the last sigh of the fair giratfe? 
Thinking of everything! Dear me suz! 
See the machine begin to buzz-— 
Theodore’s: thinking of books and bands, 
srigs and bottles and harvest hands, 
Ynomes and grafters and suns and moons, 
Barns and. babies and spears and spoons, 
Kings and queens and the next campaign— 
Who can measure his busy brain? 

Wow! He’s. thinking forall the world! 


‘Hark, the spring in a knot: is curled! 


Thoughts by inches and thoughts by yards, 
Thoughts by bushel and quart and peck— 
Bang! Get back of the safety guards! 
Our machine is a tangled wreck. 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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NEW YORK’S CLAMOROUS GREETING TO MR. ROOSEVELT, WHICH BEGAN DOWN 
THE BAY AND ROARED FOR MILES UP THE CITY’S FLAG-HUNG STREETS 


By Thomas Hamlin 
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The “Kaiserin Auguste Victoria,’ 


, 


which conveyed Mr. Roosevelt and his family home, at 


anchor off Quarantine. The battleship “ South Carolina” is in the centre of the photograph 


ee HE fleet boomed and shrieked its wel- 
* come off Staten Island, crowds lined 
the city water-fronts, sweltering tired 
throngs filled Broadway and the Ave- 
nue to get a glimpse of him who had 
come. 
When the conquering Dewey return- 
ed with all the glamour of Manila 
j Bay and received the tributes of a 
cheering populace; when Sampson and Schley, joint 
heroes of Santiago, met the hand-grasp of the city— 
these were royal welcomes, welcomes because of deeds 
well done and recent victories well earned. But there 
was no tribute such as this to sheer personality; no 
private citizen was ever given such prestige of place 
hefore. Its key-note was the vox populi acclaiming 
popularity, insisting that their hero should take the 
centre of the stage | where they could see him in the 
full glare of the spot-light. Thus they received our. 
ex-Chief Magistrate, our mighty hunter, our school- 
master of the world! It was a pageant, a Mardi Gras, 
a carnival, a circus. One expected the sway of ele- 
phants and the galumpiing of caparisoned camels, yet 
none the Jess it was a tribute! 

The people were out for amusement. The weleom- 
ing cheers had the ring of familiarity. The shouts 
and hails had the dig-in-the-ribs of personal acquaint- 
anee. The welcome was all for “ Teddy,” all for the 
man of the hour. The daily press had caught the note 
also, 

Comic souvenir post-cards were for sale at every 
news-stand. ‘ Roosevelt’s Return” was the vendors’ 
slogan, and they sold out their stocks. It was the day 
fer the man with the horn, the big stick and the drum, 
the man with the teddy bear. 

When the brazen throats of the hundred vessels which 
composed the welcoming fleet had ceased their half- 
hour blast, there followed a stillness that struck one 
as remarkable. It gave rise to the thought that if the 
central figure about whom all this fuss was made 
should cease the pull on the throttle there would fol- 
low a hush that would be felt round the world. Pre- 
viously to his coming the note of his popularity had 
been made use of by the advertisers of scouring 
powders, tooth washes, cooling drinks, trousers, eye- 


glasses, guns, books, and toothpicks. His familiar fea- 
tures grinned at us from the covers of magazines and 
four- posters on the Dill-boards, from shop windows 
and cigar-boxes. 

But a little question comes in here. Was this wel- 
come the stigma of an irreverent age? Or would the 

















‘A parting salute to the “ Kaiserin Auguste Victoria” 


same country have welcomed an Abraham Lincoln or 
a George Washington in this fashion? No need of an 
answer. We are tempted to ask seriously, then, Are 
we jokers and is this all a joke? And once more the 
answer is apparent. No. It is because Theodore 
Roosevelt has become one of the most singular men 
that the world has ever seen, the most written 
about, the most talked about, the most advertised, 
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the most insistent person who ever drew the breath 
of life. 

But this is to be an account of the weleome. It 
came not merely from the city, for the neighboring 
country had poured in by special trains from early 
daylight, the hotels were filled to the utmost limit, 
people actually camped out in the park. And why? 
Because ever since he became a private citizen not 
a day had gone by but they had seen his name, read 
of what he was doing, or listened to what he said. 
The papers were filled with him. When he sailed 
away on his great shooting trip he was sent off amid 
a riot of noise, and in the same way he returned. 

As he went up the river on the Androscoggin he 
was a figure to be seen, for he stood on the pilot 
house, waving his silk-hat at arm’s-length, to both 
shores. The press boats seemed to enjoy it most, for 
they kept up a continual tooting. ‘There must have 
been some humorists at the whistle. 

It was long past eleven o’clock wher Citizen Roose- 
velt landed at the Battery. The water-front was gayly 
decorated; the great steamers Vew York and Lapland, 
as they passed out to sea, were as bright with bunting 
as steam yachts at a race meet. At the Battery the 
first glimpse of the hero of the day at close view was 
obtained and his hand was everywhere. He seemed to 
have as many as an Indian god as he shook and waved. 
The smile never left his bronzed features. It was set 
on his face as the Mayor gave him the official welcome, 
and he beamed as he met.the Committee of Reception. 
There were a few words which could not be heard 
save by those near by on the stand, and at last the 
procession started. 

Following the police escort, the mounted band of 
Troop “A” and the veterans of the “ Rough Riders,” 
all on horseback, the procession swung into Broadway. 
Not once did Mr. Roosevelt sit down in the open 
barouche that had been provided for him, except at 
Cortlandt Street, where during a halt he held an ani 
mated conversation with one of his old policemen whose 
name had come to him instantly with his politician's 
gift of memory. He greeted the office windows with 
a flourish of his hat, bowed politely to an old lady 
at a corner, waved the same hat roguishly at a group 
of office-boys who hailed him by his first name; he 
saluted in a friendly fashion one or two acquaintances 
who caught his eye, and never did he appear to have 
any other sensation but that of sheer enjoyment. Be 
side him sat Mayor Gaynor, who never took his eyes 
from the buttons on the back of the coachman’s coat. 
On the front seat sat Cornelius Vanderbilt, who oe 
casionally smiled. I[f Mr. Roosevelt had granted all 
the requests for oratorical entertainment that were 
asked of him on this historic march he would have 
broken his own world record. Whenever a momentary 
halt took piace some blatant voice started a ery that 
was taken up by a hundred voices, “ Hey, Teddy, give 
us a speech.” It was like the appearance of a popular 
talker at a college commencement reunion. His recog- 
nition had the easy familiarity of close acquaintance 
and past personal knewledge. It was strange how the 
people held their cries and cheers for him. Hardly a 
sound of applause greeted the “ Rough Riders ” in their 
war-worn uniforms. But when he came the people 
talked. Vox populi had its inning, and the crowd on 
the sidewalks swung in beside him, marching until the 
further crowds obstructed it. Thus must the crowds 
of ancient Rome have massed and hustled at the chariot 
wheels of Caesar. Thus must his welecomers have 
crowded to Napoleon before he began his Hundred 
Days. And up Broadway it was the same. The silk 
Latted judges, Governors of States and politicians, the 
few ex-generals, and even an admiral in the glory of 
full uniform were passed by unnoticed. 

From Ninth Street to Thirty-seventh Street, along 
Fifth Avenue, the marching escorts had waited for 
three hours. Medalled and beribboned, flagged and 
festooned, the affiliations bided their times to step in 
at his triumph. The military was represented in the 
first division, the veterans of the Spanish War, the 
Army and Navy Union; then came the clubs. They 
were there in force, from the Improved Order of Red- 
men and the Chattahoochee tribe to the far-off Quindos. 
And how the nationalities turned out, carrying their 
own country’s flags beside the Stars and Stripes! 
Here came the “‘ Comitato Officiale Italiano” and the 
“Verazzano League,” “The Sons of Italy” and the 
“Order of Sabatino.” Then marched the Hungarians, 

















A joyful upward glance at the crowds in the 
windows of the tall buildings near Battery Park 


the Scandinavians and Swedes, Germans and Austrians. 
Where were the Irish in this loyal following? They 
were most certainly there in the crowd, but they fol- 
lowed no flaunting banner of their own. 

The Republican machine had not neglected the op- 
portunity. There were delegations from Pittsburg and 
Chicago that frankly proclaimed their political lean- 
ings on their banners, and there was the Billiken Club 
from the Windy City also. Apportioned between drum 
corps, bugles, and brass-bands. the procession swept 
along, but so far as notice being taken of them is 
concerned, they might have marched in the silence of 
the dead of night. They made no noise, they waved 
ne hats, they bowed neither to right or left. They 
wére not the spectacle. 

In preparation for the invading horde Fifth Ave- 
nue had donned its holiday trappings. Balconies and 
steps were roofed in. Special watchmen guarded the 
approaches to the doorsteps of unprotected houses. Yet 
the curhs were lined from corner to corner, and be 
it recorded that it was a working crowd. There was 











Listening to the speeches at the reception. ‘ From right to left the persons are: Quentin Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss Eleanor Alexander (now Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.), and Mrs. H. A. Alexander 


not a trade nor a calling that was not represented 
there. 

At the top of Murray Hill the exertion of the con- 
tinual waving and the heat began to tax the colonel’s 
strength. A kindly voiced [rishwoman exclaimed, “ Ah, 
poor man, he looks tired with, iteall.’” But was he? 
Who can tell? With his indomitable vitality and 
determination he kept it up to the very end. It was 
as much part of the man as anything he had ever 
done. And it proved one thing. No one out of train- 
ing, save a professional club-swinger, could have ac- 
complished it. When the Plaza doors dawned on him 
and the end of the journey was in sight, though he put 
on an extra spurt of acknowledgment, an expression 
of relief crossed his face. The smile became less stereo- 
typed, and when he stepped out of the carriage at the 
end of the journey,*no fatigue was evident. 

Nearly five thousand police kept order along that line 
of march, and they did it well. The ceremony at the 
Plaza, presentation of the medals, and a short address 
were soon over, and still escorted by the mounted 
police Citizen Roosevelt drove off to take the train 
that would carry him to home and much-needed rest. 

It was on March 23, 1909, that Mr. Roosevelt sailed 
away. By the end of April he had plunged into the 
Fast-African jungles. Almost one year to a day from 
the date of his sailing he made his anti-Nationalist 
speech at Cairo. From that time to his return, which 
is here recorded, he has reeeived more honors and been 


granted more “ position” by foreign Powers than any 
travelling American or any traveller of any country 
before him. He has been the guest of kings and the 
reviewer of army corps; he has received no less than 
five degrees conferred upon him by foreign universi- 
ties. He has represented America in the funeral 
cortége of King Edward, his one official act. And 
now he has received a royal welcome, a truly royal 
welcome to his native land. 

A man who has done all this, a man who from his 
own standpoint has made no mistakes, who has ac- 
complished what he set out to do with fearless reck- 
lessness, is one to be reckoned with, No amount of 
cartooning, no amount of lampooning, no amount of 
unfriendly criticism or good-natured raillery affects 
him. He has chosen to rise above all this. He is ex 
lege, above criticism or invective. Dynamic energy, 
force, and a personality so insistent that it is bris- 
tling, mark him in all his movements. How will it all 
end? Ask the Republican party. Perhaps it can solve 
the riddle, perhaps not. But there are so many thou- 
sands and thousands of his close followers in this broad 
land who believe in his omnipotent powers that we 
may hear of him soon again as a free lance in the 
arena of affairs hampered by no restrictions, concerned 
with no affiliations, and reckless of tradition. To 
many minds he is the redresser of all wrongs, the om- 
nipotent authority, the uplifter of the downtrodden, 
the outspoken champion of right. 
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The public reception given to Mr. Roosevelt in Battery Park, where he was welcomed by Mayor 


Gaynor and a cheering crowd. 


This picture was taken while the ex-President was speaking 























Mr. Roosevelt, with Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, followed by Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts, on their way to the reception stand in Battery Park 





Mr. Roosevelt and Mayor Gaynor of New York on the recep- 
tion stand during the course of the welcoming ceremony 











The parade at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street. Mr. Roosevelt’s The head of the procession at Madison Square. Its vanguard was a 
carriage is at the centre of the photograph, leading the line of vehicles detachment of ‘ Rough Riders’ who served in Cuba in the Spanish War 


guard of mounted policemen passing Madison Square, where a large crowd assembled to greet him 
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The troop of “ Rough Riders” which was Mr. Roosevelt stood in his carriage 
the escort of honor for the ex-President from the Battery to Fifty-ninth Street 


YORK’S ROYAL WELCOME TO MR. ROOSEVELT 


SCENES DURING THE PROGRESS OF THE PARADE IN HIS HONOR ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 
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An energetic moment during the ride up-town 




















| An enthusiastic crowd upon the steps of the United States. Custom House 



































When the parade disbanded Mr. Roosevelt was taken 


Fifth Avenue was crowded to the curbs throughout 
by automobile to the house of Mrs. H. A. Alexander 


the entire length of Mr. Roosevelt’s journey up-town 
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The ex-President reviewed the “Rough Riders” at the Fifty-ninth Street Plaza. He recalled the names of nearly all his fellow-cavalrymen of the Spanish War 
A BUSY DAY -EVEN FORA LION-HUNTER 
THE EX-PRESIDENT’S “AT-HOME” IN NEW YORK’S STREETS WAS WIDELY ATTENDED . 
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VESTS GSUST of us make the acquaintance of 
ware Gj Egypt in the splendidly dramatic 
: wy Sh story of Joseph and his brethren, 

and so come to look on Pharaoh and 
his people as gloomy and malign 
Nes) persecutors, fit only to be swallowed 
Se up in the Red Sea waves. Or we 
read of the graves and sober monu- 
ments of the Nile Valley, with their 
perpetual reminders of death and the kingdom of 
Night; with the result that we are hardly prepared 
to realize the gay and lightsome side of ancient 
Egyptian life, or to credit the thought that these 
tomb-builders could ever break into a smile. But 
there was a side of gayety and of charm, and, just as 
we are finding that so many of our deeper and more 
philosophical thoughts go back to the people of the 
Delta, so we are beginning to discover the originals 
of all our jokes in the buried cities of the Nile. What, 
for instance, could be more slyly humorous than this 
love-song, recovered from a fragment of papyrus, dug 
up in a city dead for ages? 

“The kisses of my beloved,” sings the lover of old 
Nile, “are on the farther bank of the river; an arm 
of the stream flows between us, and a crocodile lurks 
on the sandbank. But I step down into the water, and 
plunge into the flood. My courage is high, and the 
waves are as firm ground beneath my feet. Love of 
her sends me strength. She has given me a spell 
against the waters. When I kiss her half-open lips, 
I need no ale to inspire me. Would that I were the 
seryant who waits on her, that I might ever behold 
her. Her love pervades me, as wine in water, as the 
fragrance in incense, as the sap in the tree. Never 
shall I be severed from my beloved, though they seek 
to drive me to Syria with a club, to Nubia with a 
cudgel, to the mountains with whips, to the plains 
with switches. I lay me down sick and sorrowful, 
and my neighbors gather sorrowing round me. ‘Then 
comes my beloved and puts the physician to scorn, 
for she knows my malady, and how to cure it.” 

That ladies were not unduly oppressed in the land 
of the Pharaohs, we may gather from this marriage 
contract, from a fourth-century Demotic manuscript, 
but dating in form to far older times: 

“T,” says the lady Isis, ‘“‘ take thee as my husband. 
Thou makest me thy wife, and givest me, in token ot 
dower, five-tenths of silver. If I discharge thee as 
my husband, hating thee and loving another more than 
thee, I shall give and return to thee two and: a half 
tenths of silver, of what thou gavest me as my dower; 
and I cede unto thee, of all and everything that | shall 
acquire with thee, one-third part, as long as thou art 
married unto me.” 

Not even Chicago or Reno can boast of a franker 
marriage contract than that; and there is something 
wonderfully naive in the idea of the good lady Isis 
“ discharging ” her lord, on the ground that she hates 
him and loves another better. The sum she returns 
him, as part of her now cancelled dower, is about 
equal to a silver dollar. So we have still something to 
learn in marital levity and feminine imperiousness. 

There is a curious little Egyptian fable, of the Cat 
and the Jackal, wherein is debated the question of 
evil and an overruling Providence who shapes all 
things well. The Cat, oddly enough, is on the side of 
the angels, being, it would seem, the symbol of the 
benevolent goddess Bast. The Cat, first speaking, de- 
clares that this world is ruled by the gods, that good 
triumphs, and all evil-doers are punished. The sky, 
says the-pious Cat, may be o’erclouded, thunder-storms 
may blot out the light, clouds may veil the sunrise, 
but the sun will rise anon and scatter the darkness, 
briuging light and joy with his returning beams. 

The Jackal, as devil’s advocate, makes answer like 
any Darwinian. Look, he says, how it befalls in the 
world. The lizard eats the insect, the bat eats the 
lizard, the snake eats the bat, the hawk eats the 
snake, and so on, ad infinitum. Who truly knows 
that vengeance overtakes the sinner? 

The manuscript is defective at this point, Time, 
with devouring tooth, having eaten a fragment of 
papyrus, but it is evident that, when the Jackal 
seemed to be getting the better of the argument, the 
Cat turned the scale in favor of Providence by jump- 
ing at the Jackal and scratching his irreligious face. 
So that we have advanced not a whit even in our 
method of conducting transcendental controversy. 
Another fable of antique Egypt is the immortal dis- 
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pute between the Belly and the Head, as to which in 
truth does most for the welfare of the Body of man. 
The case is tried before the supreme tribunal of Egypt, 
in the High Court of the Thirty; and during the trial 
the presiding judge weeps bitterly. ‘The Head opens 
the case for the plaintiff by saying, ‘“‘ Mine is the eye 
that sees, mine the nose that breathes, mine the 
mouth that speaks; I govern and direct all.” ‘The 
answer of the digestive organ is missing, but we can- 
not doubt that the argument is much the same as 
that so skilfully used by the antique Roman, Menenius 
Agrippa, on the Sacred Mount, some five hundred 
years later. So do all things go back to Mother 
Egypt. 

Very characteristic of that land of monuments is 
the proverb, “ Do not build your tomb higher than 





“Here is the Big Stick of Pharaoh” 
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your betters.” But of quite universal aptness and, ap- 
plication is the saying, ‘Go not walking with a fool.” 
There is a deeper note in such an admonition as this: 
“Tf thou art an intelligent man, bring up thy son in 
the love of God. If he is courageous and active, re- 
ward him. But if he is a fool, turn not thy heart 
against him.” And in somewhat the same vein of 
serious piety is this, “If, after having been humble, 
thou has grown powerful, the first man of thy city in 
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wealth, let not riches make thee arrogant, for the prime 
author of thy good things is God.” 

We can see a certain present application of the say- 
ing: “ The hunter who goeth forth into a strange land 
bequeaths his goods to his children. He fears lions 
and barbarous men.” And we might almost believe 
that there was deliberate intent, and allusion to our 
time, in the excellent tale of the Insurgent of Joppa, 
and Pharaoh’s Big Stick. There was once, says the 
tale, in the time of the Pharaoh Men-kheper-ra, a> 
revolt of the servants of His Majesty who were in 
Joppa, and His Majesty said, “ Let Tahutia go with 
his footmen and destroy these wicked Insurgents.” 
And Pharaoh called one of his servants, and said, 
“ Hide thou my Big Stick which worketh wonders in 
the ‘baggage of Tahutia, that my power may go with 
him.” 

Now when Tahutia came nigh to Joppa, with all the 
footmen of Pharaoh, he sent to the chief Insurgent of 
Joppa, and said, “ Behold, His Majesty King Men 
kheper-ra has sent this great army against thee; but 
what is that, if my heart is as thy heart? Do thou 
come, and let us talk in the field, and see each other 
face to face.” So Tahutia, with certain of his men, 
met with the chief Insurgent of Joppa, and they 
spoke with each other in the great tent. But Ta 
hutia had made veady two hundred sacks, with cords 
and fetters, and had hid them in his tent. 

Then said the chief Insurgent of Joppa: “ My heart 
is set on examining the Bag Stick of Men-kheper-ra 
By the soul of Pharaoh, let it be 1: my hands this 
day! Do thou well, and bring it to me!” And ‘Ta- 
hutia, the general of Pharaoh, did so, and brought the 
Big Stick of King Men-kheper-ra, and he laid hold on 
the garment of the Insurgent of Joppa, and he arose 
and stood up, and Tahutia said, “© Insurgent ot 
Joppa, here is the Big Stick of Pharaoh, that terrible 
lion, to whom Amen his father has given power and 
strength!” And as the Insurgent of Joppa bent for 
ward to touch the Big Stick, Tahutia raised it on 
high and struck the Insurgent of Joppa upon the poll, 
so that he fell helpless before him. And Tahutia 
put him in a sack, with gyves on his hands and fetters 
en his feet. The tale goes on to tell how Tahutia, by 
strategy, smuggled two hundred of his best men into 
Joppa, done up in sacks and labelled baggage, and 
how they seized the city, so that Joppa fell, but what 
became of the Insurgent in the sack, and the Big Stick 
of Pharaoh, the chronicler sayeth not. 

There is another quaint little tale, of the Doomed 
Prince, which has elements both of humor and ot 
pathos. It is obviously a fairy-tale, rather than a 
veritable history. The tale relates that, on the birth 
of a certain prince of Egypt, the Seven Hathorg, de 
elarers of destiny, announced that the prince was 
fated to perish through three things, a crocodile, a 
serpent, and a dog. So the king sent the prince away 
to a desert place, to be brought up under ward and 
watch, so that his three dooms might not come nigh 
him. One day, being well grown, the prince was on 
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Brought up under ward and watch, so that his three dooms might not come nigh him 
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the house-top, when he saw a man walking, with a 
dog trotting after him. And the heart of the prince 
moved in sympathy, and he cried out that” he too 
wanted a playmate like that. So His Majesty said, 
* Let there be brought to him a little pet dog, lest his 
heart be sad!” And it was so, and the prince grew, 
and the dog grew with him. ‘hen, after many days, 
the heart of the prince grew restless, and he said: 
“Inasmuch as I am fated to three evil fates, let me 
follow my desire; let God do to me what is in his 
heart!” So he went forth, taking his dog with him, 
and betook him northward across the desert, and his 
little dog went with him. And they came to the land 
of the chief of Naharaina. There was there a tower, 
seventy cubits high, and with seventy windows, and in 
the topmost chamber of this tower the Chief of Na- 
haraina had put his daughter, and had made _ proc- 
lamation that whoever of the princes should climb to 
her window should have her hand in marriage. So 
they aH clomb, but none could reach her window, 

But the Doomed Prince, seeing them climbing, asked 
what it might mean, and when they had answered, he 
too clomb, and in due time reached the window of 
the princess. And her heart went out to him utterly, 
and was,as water within her breast. But the Chiet 
of Naharaina was wroth, and would not give her to a 
wanderer. But the maiden made answer, “ By the 
being of Ra, an thou give him not to me, I 4will 
straightway die!” So he gave her to him, and her 
heart was well content. And as he was sleeping one 
day, there came the first of his dooms, a poisonous 
serpent, and would have bitten him. But the princess, 
his spouse, brought a bowl of milk, and set it before 
the serpent; and when it was filled with milk and 
turned over, she smote it with a dagger, so the first 
doom was stayed. Then came a great crocodile and 
pursued him, but a strong man of the city bound it, 
and so the second doom was stayed. But one day the 
prince went out to walk, taking his little dog with 
him—and there the papyrus is broken, so that we 
shall never know, perchance, how it befell with the 
pup, and how the Doom descended upon them. 

There are many tales of the magicians of Kgypt, 
like Jannes and Jambres who withstood Moses, and of 
their contests with the evil magicians of Ethiopia, 
the land of darkness. 

But the most serious effort in humorous tales of 
magic is one most venerable, which goes back to the 
time before the great pyramid was built, and is, in- 
deed, concerned with that Pharaoh Khufu whom the 
Greeks later called Cheops, who built the pyramid. 
One day, says the tale, when King Khufu reigned over 
all the land of Egypt, over the Upper Land and over 
the Delta, he said to his minister who stood before 
him, “ Go, call my sons and my councillors, that 1 may 
ask of them a certain thing!” And the sons and 
councillors of King Khufu stood before him, and he 
said to them, ‘* Know ye a man who can tell me tales 
of the deeds of the magicians?” 

Then the royal son Khatfra stood forth, the same 
whom the Greeks were to call Cephren, who later 
built the second pyramid, and he spoke to King 
Khufu, saying: “I will relate to ‘thy Majesty a tale 
of thy forefather Nebka the blessed; and of what came 
to pass when he went into the temple of Ptah of 
Ankhtaui.” Then the prince narrated how His Majes- 
ty Nebka was walking in the temple of Ptah and how 
he went into the house of Abu-aner, the chief reciter 
of magic charms, with his train of servants. And it 
befell that the wife of the chief reciter Abu-aner looked 
upon one of the pages who stood behind the king, and 
her heart went out to him. So she sent for the page 
at a convenient hour, and they caroused together in 
the garden-house. But Abu-aner, chief reciter of 
charms, knew it, and he made a crocodile of wax, and 
breathed upon it, and it became alive and grew to 
seven cubits in length, and came torth upon that 
carousing page, and carried him off to a deep lake in 
the garden, and he was seen no more. But Abu-aner 
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burnt up his faithless spouse with fire, and strewed 
her ashes upon the lake. 

His Majesty Khufu, the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, then said: “ Let offering be made to King 
Nebka the blessed, namely, a thousand loaves and 
a hundred draughts of beer, an ox and two jars of in- 
cense; and let an offering be made to the chief re- 
citer Abu-aner, namely a loaf, a jar of beer, a jar of 
incense, and a piece of meat. For | have seen the 
token of his learning.” And they did all things as 
His Majesty Khufu commanded. 

Then the royal son Bau-f-ra stood forth and spake, 
saying: “I will tell Thy Majesty of a wonder which 
came to pass in the days of thy father, Senefru the 
blessed, and of the deeds of the chief reciter of charms, 
Zazamankh., One day, O King; thy father, King Sene- 


The duck shook its head and quacked 


fru, being weary, went throughout his palace seeking 
for a pleasure to lighten his heart, but he found none. 
And he said, ‘Haste and bring before me the chief 
reciter of charms, the scribe of the rolls, Zazamankh’ ; 
and they straightway brought him, and the king said, 
‘I have sought in my palace for some delight, but 1 
have found none.’ Then said Zazamankh to him, ‘ Let 
Thy Majesty go upon the lake of the palace, and let 
there be made ready a boat, with fair maidens of the 
palace to row, and the heart of ‘thy Majesty shall be 
glad at the sight of them, and thou shalt be refreshed 
in seeing them row up and down upon the water, 
and in seeing the birds upon the lake, and beholding 
the sweet fields and grassy shores. ‘Thus will thy 
heart be delighted and made glad!’ So they brought 
a boat, with twenty oars of ebony inlaid with gold, 
and twenty maidens fair of form to row it, and all 
was done according to His Majesty’s commands. 
“They rowed down the stream and up the stream, 
and the heart of His Majesty was glad at the sight 
of their rowing. But one of the maidens at the steer- 
ing-oar struck her hair with the end of the oar, so 





that her jewel of new malachite fell into the water. 
So she ceased her song and rowed not. And her com- 
panions likewise ceased and rowed not. ‘Then His 
Majesty Senefru said, ‘Row you not further? And 
they answered, ‘Our little steerer here steers no 
longer, therefore we row not!’ So His Majesty said, 
‘Wherefore rowest thou not?’ And she replied, ‘ Be- 
cause of my jewel of new malachite, which is fallen 
in the water!’ And His Majesty said, ‘Row on, for 
behold I will replace it!’ -But she answered, ‘1 want 
my own jewel back again!’ His Majesty sought to 
persuade her, saying he would make it good for her, 
but she was firm and would not. .So Zazamankh, 
chief reciter of charms, stood up, and spake a mighty 
charm from the book of Thoth, and behold the waters 
of the lake were divided in two, and one half lay on 
the other half, so that what was before twelve cubits 
deep was now four and twenty cubits, and the other 
half of the lake was dry. And behold they found the 


jewel of malachite lying in a shell, and the maid got 


it back again, and her heart was glad. And the heart 
of His Majesty Senefru was glad also. So the reciter 
spake a reverse charm, and the waters came_ back 
again into place, and all was well.” 

When His Majesty Khufu had commended the tale, 
and bade make offerings for King Senefru, and for 
Zazamankh the reciter, the royal son Hordedef stood 
forth and spake, ‘“O King and my most august father! 
Hitherto hast thou heard only tales of those who have 
gone before, and of which no man knoweth the truth. 
But I will show Thy Majesty a man of thy own days!” 
And His Majesty Khufu said, “* Who is he, O my son 
Hordedef?” And the royal son Hordedef answered: 
“Tt is a certain man named Dedi, who dwells at Deds- 
neferu. He is a man one hundred and ten years old, 
and he eats each day five hundred loaves of bread and 
a side of beef, and drinks each day a hundred draughts 
of beer, even unto this day. He knows how to restore 
the head that is smitten off; he knows how to make 
the roaring lion follow him; he knows the designs of 
the dwelling of Thoth. The Majesty of the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Khufu the blessed, has long 
sought for the designs of the dwelling of Thoth, 
that he may make the like of them in_ his 
pyramid!” 

And His Majesty the King said, “Let him be 
brought!” Then were ships made ready, and they 
went up the Nile to Dedsneferu, bearing the Prince 
Hordedef; and the ships were moored by the bank of 
the Nile, and Hordedef went forth, borne in a litter 
of ebony, whose pole was of cedar wood inlaid with 
gold, and he drew near to Dedi, the magician. Leav- 
ing the litter, Hordedef went forth to greet Dedi, and 
found him lying on a couch of palm wood at the door 
of his house; one servant held his head and rubbed 
him, and another rubbed his feet, for he was very old. 
So the king’s son persuaded him, and brought him in 
his ships to Khufu’s royal palace. And His Majesty 
asked him whether he could indeed unite the head that 
was severed from the body, and he said, ‘* Even so, O 
King!” 

So King Khufu would have had a slave brought and 
beheaded, but Dedi said that it was not right to deal 
thus with a man. So they brought instead a duck. 
And they cut its head off, and laid the head at one 
side of the palace, and the body at the other side. 
And Dedi spake a charm of great potency and might, 
and the head and the body waggled toward eagh 
other, and came together fitting well. And the duck 
shook its head and quacked right pleasantly, and the 
king was glad and commended Dedi. 

They did likewise with a goose and with a bullock, 
and the bullock came together again, and went to 
Dedi, trailing his halter behind him. 

So King Khufu commanded that Dedi be rewarded, 
so they gave him a thousand loaves, and a thousand 
sides of meat, and a thousand measures of beer, and 
a hundred bunches of onions. And Dedi consumed 
them, and his heart was glad. 
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Kentucky’s new Capitol, which was dedicated this month with im- 
pressive ceremonies. This view shows the western front of the building 


THE NEW CAPITOL BUILDING AT FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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The main corridor, looking from the Senate 
Chamber toward the House of Representatives 
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THE CURIOUS POSTAL CARDS, SYMBOLICAL AND SATIRIC, 
WHICH -ARE SOLD OUTSIDE THE GAMBLING PALACE 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


WO friends of mine went to Monte 
Carlo some years ago, and one of 
them made enough money out of an 
hour’s play to pay the expenses of 

an extensive European trip. The 
AN other at the close of the evening was 

compelled to cable home for a new 
letter of credit. The mills of the 
Monte Carlo gods had ground the 
latter so exceeding small that with postal cards:at a 
cent a thousand he could not even afford to inquire the 
price. Reflecting upon the experiences of these two 
individuals, it is perhaps not surprising that I ap- 
proached the little Kingdom de Roulette with rather 
mixed emotions. After having squared accounts with 
the last beggar in Italy and squandered enough hard 
cash in tips to set a New York organ-grinder up in 
business as a member of the Mafian nobility for the 
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The lady of the bubbles 


rest of his natural life, it would have been a pleasant 
thing indeed to walk into the salle de jeu at Monte 
Carlo, and, by one mad dash at the wheel, recover my 
financial independence. The thought of my fortunate 
friend who had thus refeathered his nest filled me 
with impatience for the hour when I, too, should 
emerge from the Casino and hire a couple of red-hatted 
commissionaires to carry my winnings back to my 
hotel in a wheelbarrow. My heart began to beat de- 
liriously. My head swam with joy at the dazzling 
prospect, and my palms itched in delirious anticipation 
of that golden attrition which alone could soothe 
them—and then I thought of my other friend, alone in 


Monte Carlo, with nothing but the Atlantic cable be- 
tween himself and penury. This picture was not quite 
so alluring. My heart slowed down a bit. My head 
ceased to swim, and in place of the itching of my 
palms there came a very pronounced sensation of chill 
in the vicinity of my patent-leather pumps. So pro- 
nounced, indeed, did the latter become that I found 
myself wishing that I had brought with me a pair of 
those heavy woollen stockings that I sometimes wear 
when I venture out among my friends the lumber- 
jacks of Maine, who treat winter with that careless 
nonechalance which is the chief characteristic, I 
imagine, of the hardy egg when it finds itself in cold- 
storage. All of which is: merely the literary way 
adopted by a writer who hates slang, and is paid for 
his effusions by the word and not by the thought, to 
convey to the mind of his readers the fact that he has 
sustained an attack of cold feet. In its simplest form 
this is what I suffered as I approached Monte Carlo, 
and as time went on the attack became so intense 
that I doubt if any known discoverer of the north pole 
ever suffered a worse. I began to feel that possibly 
our feet had been vouchsafed to us for a deeply signifi- 
cant moral purpose as well as a physical. ; 

Nevertheless, as my train proceeded from Nice to 
Monte Carlo and the resplendent beauties of the Cote 
dAzur revealed themselves to my enchanted eyes, it 
did not seem possible that amid such scenes of sheer 
loveliness the dragon of despair and ruin could lurk. 
To be sure, there was a serpent in Eden, and there 
were tales of midnight craft setting forth from these 
very olive-clad shores, bearing the bodies of countless 
self-destroyed victims of the Juggernaut wheel for 
burial in those sparkling blue waters, just as if 
Charon were back in business again plying his Stygian 
ferry as of yore, but avariciously inclined, and prone 
to cast overboard in midstream the impoverished 
spirit whose shroud contained no pocket holding the 
wherewithal to pay his fare. There were other grue- 
some stories, too, of other days hereabouts, when the 
mortal remains of ruined human beings were secreted 
after death in the crannies and clefts of the founda- 
tion walls of the flauntingly alluring Casino, and left 
there to dispose of themselves according to the settled 
processes of natural disintegration—a method of 
burial only abandoned because it was found to induce 
typhoid, which visitors could get for nothing, with the 
odds against the house. But that smiling scene, that 
radiant afternoon sun, that magic loveliness of color, 
all combined to drive away the misgivings of even‘ so 
timid a spirit as mine, and that first danger-signal 
that lay in my pedal temperature passed me by, un- 
heeded. My sole—both of them, in fact—became fever- 
ish with desire for such speedy action as would lead 
us all to the tables where fortune lay in sight, if not 
within reach, 

The train, after passing through numerous tunnels 
and past many scenes of delight, entered the station 
of Monte Carlo, and I descended, and then, even as my 
spirit had done, I reversed my path and ascended a 
charming winding path, bordered with sweet-smelling 
bushes, to the heights whereon the limestone palace 
of the goddess of chance rears its gayly impressive 
facade. As I paced this glorious sylvan way, a way 
fit for ardent swains, with little green bowers here and 
there, in which to whisper, each to each, those enchant- 
ed numbers whereby we all stand to win or lose in the 
lottery of love sooner or later, I began to wonder what 
I should do with my gains should I break the bank, 
like the man in the old song. It disturbed me some- 
what to think of the sensations of my friends and 
neighbors across the rolling sea when they read in the 
large, flamboyant head-lines of the American news- 
papers the cabled announcement that I had accom- 
plished this rare feat, and I resolved then and there 
that, whatever the temptation, I would not do it. It 
would be sweet to become the possessor of such vast 
sums of negotiable currency, but when I thought of the 

















“In hog signo vinces”’ 


portraits of myself that would appear in the American 
newspapers, and the special articles in the Sunday 
supplements on the subject, the game did not seem to 
be worth the candle. But supposing my winnings 
came to no more than a paltry $250,000, to what 
beneficent purposes could such a sum not be devoted! 
Keeping only enough of it in my own possession to 
reimburse me for the tips lavished upon the open 
handed sons of sunny Italy, I should still have enough 
tc spare to endow twenty cots in as many needy hos 
pitals, send a thousand or more, little tots off into tlie 
country in the summertime out of the parching tene 
ments of the sere and yellow cities of America, and 
found a chair in scientific humor in some chosen uni 
versity. What was the temporary inconvenience of 
having my friends look at me askance.as a gambler, 
or the humiliation to my family of those newspaper 
cuts, compared with the realization of so noble a dream 
as this? I quickened my step, eager for the cast that 
should make the exercise of this philanthropy possible 
—and just then a softly modulated voice at my elbow 
whispered in my ear, 

* Post-cards, m’sieu’?” 

I paused before a kiosk covered with these pictorial 
labor-saving devices for busy correspondents, to glance 
over the stock, and it was then that the’ danger-signals 
began to sound their warning. The first card to greet 
my eye showed the rather bizarre figure of a lady—lI 
say lady. be it understood, in a purely parliamentary 
or possibly Pickwickian, sense. At home in America 
she would hardly measure up, [ fear, to the required 
standard, but at Monte Carlo, in the language of 
Bernard Shaw, “ you never can tell.” However, this 
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The patrons as an artist saw them 


Luck and pluck 
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Waiting for nothing to turn up 


particular person was depicted in a costume very 
much abbreviated at both ends, accomplishing the 
somewhat impossible feat, and with impossible feet as 
well, of standing upon the upper lateral edge of a 
rampant roulette wheel, blowing bubbles from a slen- 
der-stemmed pipe. each bubble bearing a number, by 
many players with a system supposed té be lucky. 
Taken altogether, it was not such a picture as would 
inspire confidence in the value of soap-bubbles as an 
investment for trust funds, and I began again to 
wonder if perchance my vision of philanthropy based 
upon the possibility of my breaking the bank would 
not in the end turn out to be a “ pipe-dream.” 

A second card came to light, striking a familiar note. 
It bore a cartoon which reminded me of certain satiric 
efforts frequently to be found in our American papers 
by artists with a grudge. It showed with an almost 
too great fidelity to nature the coarse lineaments of 

















“All hope abandon, ye who enter here” 


an over-prosperous and somewhat unrefined hog, hold- 
ing a croupier’s putter in the cleft of one hoof, and an 
obese bag of gold under his fore quarter. He wore an 
English monocle in one eye, a French collar encircled 
his neck, a German dinner-jacket covered his back, an 
American waistcoat adorned his middle, and _ his 
trousers might have come from anywhere on the map 
of the world. It was not a pleasing picture, but it was 
significant, and, as I held it in my hand and noticed 
that the avaricious little porcine eye was boring like 
a gimlet through my woollen jacket, directly into the 
depths of that inner pocket where my letter of credit 
was reposing in fancied security, I shuddered, and 
quickly buttoned my coat up more tightly. “In Heg 
Signo Vinces!” thought I as I put the offending card 
aside and turned to the next. 

If the last card was invidious in its insinuations as 
to the character of the institution, certainly the next 
to greet my eye was no less uncomplimentary to its 
patrons. The barnyard was again the source of the 
artist’s inspiration, but here were no denizens of the 
pen, but geese in the most “ fetching” creations, ac- 
companied by silk-hatted lambs and asses, worthy ex- 
ponents of the best sartorial experts of the fashionable 
world, strolling about the gardens of the Casino. 

This was, indeed, a savage thrust. Was it intended 
as an intimation that the men who came hither to 
speculate were either asses or lambs, and the women 

_on the same errand hardly better than cackling geese? 
Surely it so appeared to be, but which of the two 





horns of the insult was intended for myself I could 
not tell. What with the sheepish feeling that swept 
over me that the artist was right, on the one hand, 
and an overwhelming desire to kick him for his in- 
sinuations, on the other, I could not determine, even 
in my own mind, whether I ranked among the crea- 
tures of fleece, or was merely a long-eared ass, whose 
chief source of power lay in his hind legs. But this 
was not all that this card presented to the eye of the 
reflective mind, for in the upper corners were depicted 
two railway carriages, the one at the left, portraying 
the first-class coach of a train de luxe, and that on the 
right representing nothing less than a_third-class 
car. In plain terms here was a direct intimation 
that we, the aforesaid geese, lambs, and asses, who 
had arrived at Monte Carlo in style, were destined to 
return to the point of our departure in one of those 
Continental cattle-cars in which the meek and lowly 
for the most part do their travelling. 

Forgiving the insult for the sake of the kindly in- 
tention of the warning, I impatiently turned the whirl- 
ing rack—everything spins at Monte Carlo—in which 
the cards were displayed, and then I came upon an even 
more direct signal, for here was shown, with the 
Casino in the background, and with the ever-present 
wheel to the fore, a flock of luxuriously feathered 
geese passing before the presiding deity of the tables, 
and actually being plucked. The advance-guard of 
these unfortunate bipeds presented a painful picture, 
denuded as*they were of all but their pin-feathers, left 
to them doubtless only because they were too small a 
stake to arouse the interest or the cupidity of their 
captors. It was. at this point that I began to think 


of turning back, for to be plucked alive I have never - 


thought of as being other than a painfully disagreeable 
process, and there were no indications in the picture 
that the learned surgeons of the Monte Carlo operating- 
rooms administered ether to their patients before re- 
moving their financial plumage. 

I think I should have returned at once to Nice with 
the tables left unvisited, had not my eye ‘fallen once 
more upon a barnyard. picture. this time showing the 
asses, the geese, and the lambs in the salle de jeu. 
The reiteration of this slur upon the intelligence of the 
visitor to Monte Carlo irritated me, and, like many 
another foolish person ruffled by just criticism, I yield- 
ed to vainglory. 

“ Ass or lamb, I shall never be a quitter!” I mut- 
tered, and stubbornly put aside the wholesome lesson 
of the cartoon. 

Leaving the kiosk, I hurried onward, and was about 
to mount the steps leading to the anterooms of the 
Casino, when another voice, this time pitched in an 
unmistakable key of mystery, arrested both my steps 
and my interest. 

“ Post-cards, m’sieu’?” it said, and then after a brief 
= sinking appreciably lower, it added, “ Forbid- 
den!’ 

The last word acted like magic. What indeed might 
be the character of anything that the morals of this 
place would not permit to be sold? It was no prurient 
curiosity that led me to stop long enough to investi- 
gate the fellow’s wares, but sheer human interest in 
the question of what could by any possibility be bad 
enough to come beneath the ban of this enlightened 
community. 

“Trente centimes, m/’sieu’,” continued the voice, 
pleadingly, as the weary-looking person who owned it 
thrust three cards into my hand, while the neighboring 
gendarme ostentatiously turned his back upon us. I 
gave the man a franc, and retired behind a clump of 
bushes to see what I should see, and it was here that 
the danger-signals became more visibly intense and 
strikingly effective. The first of the newly acquired 
cards, for instance, presented a picture of the front 
elevation of the Casino, flanked by palms, fronted by 
two three-lanterned lamp-posts, from one arm of the 
right of which hung the limp body of a suicide, sway- 
ing hideously; while at the base of the one to the 
left there lay, weltering in a pool of blood, all that 
was mortal of one who, having lost everything, had 
blown his brains out. 

The pedal chill which I had suffered on the train re- 
turned with a rush, and, not content with freezing my 
ankles, leaped upward to the line of my spinal column, 
where it bobbed up and down in nervous agitation; nor 
did the heated color-scheme of the next card serve to 
take its frosty edge away. It was a lurid and hideously 
gruesome card. this next. showing the Casino en- 
veloped in a red glare of flame and smoke, a horrid 
heap of suicides lying in a huddled mass before it, its 
hideous proportions being augmented by no less a per- 
sonage than the Prince of Monaco himself, who, de- 
picted as a green devil, armed with a three-pronged 
pitchfork, was piling it higher. 
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The fast turn of the wheel 


This was the supreme warning, and its title, “ L’En- 
fer du Jeu,” was rendered none the less impressive by 
the line of Dante, spread in letters of flaring scarlet 
across the top. 


Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che ’ntrate! 
(All hope abandon, ye who enter here.) 


What wonder that such a card was forbidden here, 
and yet cynically permitted to be sold! What wonder 
that the final card of the three should present the coat 
of arms of the Prince of Monaco as seen by the 
satirist, having a roulette board for its shield, resting 
upon a blood-stained and blood-dripping ermine robe, 
with death rampant, having for supporters the bodies 
of two suicides, the whole surmounted by the princely 
crown, with the alluring wheel as its background, and 
grinning human skulls for jewels! 

The climax was capped for me. No penny of mine 
should go to the swelling of the Monte Carlo coffers. 
1 rose up to depart, but, suddenly remembering that I 
had brought with me a ten-dollar gold piece belonging 
to a friend who had commissioned me to play it for 
him, I entered the salle de jeu and flung it upon the 
sevénteen as requested. The number came up, and, 
pocketing three hundred and fifty dollars in franes on 
my friend’s account, I started for the door, but as I 
turned away a man with a pencil and a pad, standing 
by my side, observed quite casually that rouge had 
turned up eight times in succession, and my heart be- 
gan to beat. Black must be due by now, and once more 
my friend’s possessions went on the table. The wheel 
began to whir, the ball began to roll, my head began 
to spin, and then— 

* Trente-deux-rouge—pair et passe!” droned out the 
man at the wheel. 

The croupier stretched forth his inexorable hoe, and 
my friend’s ten dollars, and all its winnings, were 
gathered in, lost to him forever. 

“ What an ass he was indeed!” thought I, as I went 
out into the night, pluming myself upon my own 
sagacity in not yielding to the seductions of the hour! 
Who knows but that, had I been weak, I might at that 
moment have found myself appealing to the philan- 
thropy of the management for money enough to pay 
my fare back to Nice, or some other point, in order 
that, if I were so minded, I might commit suicide with- 
out spattering their gardens with what brains I had 
left! . 

It was a positive relief to enter my hotel at Nice 
shortly before midnight, and to find there two aged 
English ladies deeply absorbed in a game of checkers. 
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The arms of Monaco (suggested) 














































































































WILLIAM’S WANDERLUST 


THE INVALID: “ Going to run off again, William?” 
WILLIAM: “Yep. Got ter go down to Podunk Center and tell the Old Ladies’ Knitting Circle that the sacred White Elephant is 
in excellent condition, and not to believe what the papers say.” 


PRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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COFDCIOR ITH the familiarity of an assured 
SS welcome, Officer Finnegan pushed 
(HY, WG open the wicket door of the fire- 

\4 house, admitting, with him a sudden 


Wy, sharp stab of the zero wind and sleet, 
from the dark street. 
May): eg Nice out,” he puffed, sarcastical- 
TOES WY, rubbing his red ears as he made 
his way over toward a group of fire- 
men comfortably lounging around the radiator beside 
the shining apparatus. “ Specially nice for a big fire, 
with the hose bustin’ and soakin’ you. It’s freezin’ 
as it falls, Casey,” he added, encouragingly, to the 
engine-driver. “ Dangerous to try to drive horses. So 
slippery there’s nobody on the streets.” 

“That being the case,” replied Casey, placidly, “ it’s 
safe. Machines ain’t wrecked by bad weather. No, 
sir; it’s always people getting in the way does it. 
There Was Pete Clark, driver of 129 engine. Pete had 
all kinds of escapes, till one evening—fine weather it 
was, too—a little girl ran in front of him as he was 
rolling to a box. He was terrible fond of kids, so of 
course he threw the horses over. Being strapped in, he 
knew he couldn’t jump. When they lifted the engine 
off poor Pete he was 
dying. Weather don’t 
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were drove back. Got to be a regular habit with 
him after that. 

“But what I was leading to,” he continued, “ was 
that in warehouse fires it ain’t the people that cause 
all the trouble. It’s the boys themselves.” 

“That’s just it,” the patrolman interrupted, with 
some heat. ‘The boys are ordered in to take the 
chances, and the ones who do the ordering stand out- 
side and get the credit for saving property.” 

The old engineer’s eyes snapped. “ Meaning, I sup- 
pose, that the chiefs send the men to take chances that 
they wouldn’t take themselves? Which isn’t the case. 
There’s not one of ’em that ‘ll send a man into a 
tight place that hasn’t been in worse himself and who 
isn’t willing to lead the way. That’s why the boys 
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don’t stop to ask questions. How about old Kruger, , 


who led his boys into a rotten old building and fell 
through a trap-door and was drowned? How about 
Croker, who could have a dozen medals for big stunts? 
But the chief don’t want ’em. No, sir; you'll find it’s 
the officers who set the first example, especially where 
the job’s out of the ordinary.” 

“ Right you are.” The truck-driver had been plaiting 
a whip, but now he put it aside. “ I’ve seen it myself. 





figure; it’s people who 
make all the danger for 
firemen.” 

“Now I don’t know 
about that.” The fore- 
man spoke  thought- 
fully, tamping down 
the hot tobacco’ in 
his pipe meanwhile. 
“People don’t exactly 
make it. They seem 
bound to get into 
trouble and then have 
to be helped out, which 
is part of our job. 
And more things do 
happen in_ winter, 
though maybe it’s be- 
cause there’s more fires 
then. I’ve noticed that 
warehouses are always 
specially bad in cold 
weather. The floors 
seem to give easier 
and the gas and fumes 
and ‘ back draught’ are 
worse. Or maybe 
everybody takes more 
chances, rather being 
inside where it’s warm 
than outside where the 
spray freezes on you.” 

“Everybody but the 
‘kink - chasers,’ ” re- 
marked Casey. 

“ Kink-chasers?” ex- 
elained the policeman, 

“The pikers that al- 
ways stay outside to 
see the hose don’t get 
kinked,” toy | 
plained in fine scorn. 

“There ain’t many 
of them and_ they’re 
always the beginners,” 
said the foreman, re- 
provingly. “Let ’em 
help somebody out of 
trouble onee and _ it 
cures ’em. I knew one 
that we all thought 
was hopeless — gener- 
ally no good — but 
strong in polities, Then 
one night a fellow that 
hadn’t joshed him got 
pinned by a beam, and, 
by gum! that kink- 














chaser piled in and 
brought him out after 
two of our best men 





“We did some aiming with two lines of hose” 
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EDWIN F. BAYHA | 


It’s about four years ago, while I was with 21 engine, 
that we rolled on a still from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tunnel they’d just bored under the East River. 

“The watchman, a colored fellow named Johnson, had 
laid down on a pile of sawdust to smoke a cigarette, 
not figuring that he might fall asleep, and with the 
place full of dynamite at that. 

“It was about the first tube fire that the department 
had been against, and the boys, not knowing what it 
meant, started down the shaft that led to the borings 
as careless as if it was only a warehouse fire. They 
were held up by the big steel door that led to the 
first air-chamber and the high-pressure locks beyond. 
They’d gotten ready to break through with sledges, 
when the foreman of the tunnel staggered out. There 
was one nervy guy. He knew what was what and yet 
he’d been in carrying out dynamite. 

“*Don’t go in there, boys,’ said he. ‘In that air 
pressure your ears will block and the blood will ooze 
from you. And if your hearts are not just right it ‘Il 
be all day with you. Besides,’ said he, going off in 
a faint, ‘ there’s dynamite!’ 

“There were fellows there who would crack jokes 
under falling walls or cut off by burning stairways, 
but this was something strange—something they could- 
n’t figure. Besides, they didn’t know there was any- 
body left in the boring. Then out came the tunnel 
engineer and the superintendent, both used to the 
place, but both down and out. It was the super who 
said that the watchman was still inside. Our acting 
chief was George Fox. 

“* Stay back, boys!’ George shouts; ‘ that’s orders! 
Tl go in for him. My heart’s O. K., I think!’ 

“** He’s probably dead,’ butts in one of the bunch. 

“* Well,’ says George, ‘he’s goin’ to get a chance, 
anyway.’ 

““ When they opened the steel door there was a puff 
of smoke that almost knocked us out, but he takes 
a lantern and gropes his way inside and shuts the 
door after him. I hate to think what he went through 
in that tube, though at that I guess we were more 
nervous waiting outside than he was. 

“George got the feller—found him laying clear up 
against the boring-shield, one hand on the steel door 
that wouldn’t open for him—after he had crawled his 
way through the locks over burning embers. Then he 
dragged him back, for the man was dying and helpless. 
The chief fell, once he got outside the safety door. 
He was scorched and coughing blood. But he came to 
after a while and then went back with a hydraulic 
hose and put out the fire, seeing, as he said, that he 
knew the way and had proved he could stand the air 
pressure.” 

“T’ve just been thinking,” said the old engineman, 
reminiscently, “of something similar I saw Deputy- 
Chief Ahern do about a dozen years ago, when he was 
a foreman. There was a big fire in the gas-tank 
district one night, with the fire jumping from tank 
to tank and us fighting to keep it from spreading more 
and being driven back by new explosions every once in 
a while. Finally we got the streams on a big naphtha 
tank about a hundred feet high, just about hoping we 
might keep it from going up and putting everything 
on the kibosh. We’re pretty well back, but it’s hot 
enough to broil your face, and, what with the fumes 
and smoke from the burning tanks all around, were 
expecting to get the order to fall back. But, by 
George! just then somebody looks up and sees a fellow 
marooned on top of the tank. He’s at the edge, gives 
a couple of waves, and then drops. We figure quick 
it’s his finish. You couldn’t get a ladder up near where 
he was; and, anyway, the tank’s liable to blow. up 
any minute. The naphtha was being drawn off, but, 
if anything, that was worse, as the fumes filling the 
empty tank would cause an explosion that would tear 
everything to pieces. 

“And what does that Ahern do but order a ladder 
around to the other side and start up himself. He 
knew we thought he was a damn fool, and he said, like 
he was apologizing, 

“*T think it’s one of my pals,’ says he, which was 
a lie, as nobody could see who it was. 

“He got to the top of the tank, and I tell you 
we did some aiming with two lines of hose to keep 
him surrounded with water and yet not to hit him 
and knock him off. You can figure how hot it was 
when I tell you that all around him, within a few 
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feet of where the streams fell solid, the water was 
evaporatin’ in clouds of steam. Well, Ahern got the 
man down all right, though he was badly burned, and 
Ahern himself was scorched up so that his boots fell 
off like wet paper.” 

“It’s great work,” exclaimed the policeman, “ this 
takin’ a chance on bein’ broiled alive. But pounding 
the sidewalk looks pretty good to me. I saw a fellow 
take a chance on a scaling-ladder once. He’d heard 
there was a kid penned in, but found it was a pet 
dog. And he laughed at it as a joke, forgetting that 
he'd just been through somethin’ that made me go 
weak at the knees only to see. It’s a mystery. Here’s 
a fellow with nothing but a thin pole with cross- 
bars for steps and a hook on the end. He'll hook his 
way up from window to window and then carry down 
men and women. It don’t seem possible.” 

“It’s simple enough,” declared a young ladderman, 
putting down his cards for the moment and half turn- 
ing around in his chair. “ You hold on to the ladder 
with your legs, get the man over your shoulder, put 
your arms around him, and then climb down. Of 
course till you get broke in it’s kind of nervous work, 
specially if it’s some one very heavy. You see, the 
thing only dangles around from a hook and if you 
misjudge you're liable to take a good big drop.” 

“T s’pose you tellows don’t know that Deputy-Chief 
}inns was the first man to ever make a rescue with 
a sealing-ladder,” interrupted the veteran tillerman. 
“It was back in 1884 and Jack Binns was only a 
second-grade fireman then. About that time a man 
named Hoel had introduced the sealing-ladder and had 
got some volunteers to drill. Binns was one of them 
and we kind of joshed him. You see, in those days 
we figured that man Hoel pretty much as we’d figure 
a man who proposed an air-ship for taking out peo- 
ple nowadays. 

“And then came off the big fire in the St. George 
apartments over in Seventeenth Street. The St. George 
was what we figured a sky-scraper in those days. It 
*was seven stories high and the longest ladder would 
only reach five. Then we hear that some one’s cut 
off on the seventh floor. It’s the elevator boy, who 
had made a run too many to warn stragglers and he’s 
been trapped. There’s no way to get to him from the 
fifth floor. It’s blazing like hell inside. And down 
in the street the people are yelling: to save the boy 
that saved them. 

“*We'll do it, bawls Binns. ‘Get the scaling- 
ladders... Then him and a,couple of others run to the 
truck for the contraptions we thought so little of we’d 
forgotten them. We’re all as nervous as can be, not 
knowing how the things will work, but thinking a lot. 

“By this time Binns has reached the top of the 
extension ladder, and we see him hook to the sixth- 
floor window and climb up. Then he straddles the 
sill and hooks up to the seventh with the scaler. 
Another minute he’s up and we see him go through the 
window. 

“Tle finds the elevator boy. and also three women 
seattered around, and the fire roaring so close we can 
see the glow through the billows of smoke. Suddenly 
out he comes with a woman on his back, and, bobbing 
around like a cork on a string, he gets down to the 
sixth floor and puts her inside. Then up he goes 
again and down, three times more, with the others. 
He’s only got them to the sixth floor, mind, and an- 
other floor to go before the top of the ladder, 

“Then we hear a crash of falling floors and figure 
it’s all off inside. But it ain’t. Binns is out again, 
and if he worked fast before, he’s greased lightning 
now. One at 2 time he gets them to the ladder, where 
others take them; and then not satisfied, he goes in 
prying around the fifth floor and, by the good Lord, 
finds a man unconscious and brings him out.” 

“Tt certainly was a big stunt,” said the young 
ladderman, admiringly. . “ Particularly when you fig- 
ure that he hadn’t been specially trained. Nowadays 
we get broke in thorough up at the School of Instrue- 
ticn. We're taught a lot of unnecessary things, but 
athletics ain’t one of-—” 

“ Clang!” went the fire-alarm bell, interrupting him. 
Every man sprang from his chair, throwing aside books 
and overturning the card-table in the rush. - Out ran 
the horses to their places in the apparatus. “ Clang!” 
struck the gong again. One—two—pause. One—two— 
three—four—pause. One—two—three—silence. “‘ Two- 
forty-three,” said the driver, leaping down. “The 
three saved us.” For a while they stood at their 
posts waiting while two more “ rounds” of the alarm 
rang on the big and then on the little gong. As the 
last stroke of the bell died away the horses slipped out 
and trotted back to the stalls, the harness was shoved 
up on its swinging frames, and the men dropped back 
into their chairs. The foreman took up the con- 
versational thread just where it had been broken. 

“You bet athletics ain’t one of the unnecessary 
things,” he remarked, “though I’ve heard some of 
you ‘rookies’ just being broke in who did enough 
kicking. If it hadn’t been for athletics, where would 
that job be that was done by the boys of 24 truck 
last year? It was a seven-story building up on Broad- 
way, and when the companies got there and wheeled 
into position they saw a woman on the fourth floor. 
The flames were behind her and she ready to jump. 
They yelled at her to wait, and then run up the 
first ladder at hand. It only reached the third 
floor. But Frank Clark was at the top with a sealing- 
ladder. He swung the hook and caught the window 
and then climbed up just in time; the woman fainted 
into his arms. 

“Clark balances her on his shoulder and_ starts 
dewn. Just before he gets to the third-floor window 
there’s a sudden gush of smoke and fire. He couldn’t 
get by, nohow. And there he hung, dangling, with the 
fire below licking his feet and the flames at the upper 
window on the iron hook like a blowpipe and it 
threatening to melt and drop them. 

“Just then they worked up a longer ladder. It 
touched the fourth-floor window. Up went Firemen 
Keegan and Kerwin, until they got abreast of Clark 
and the woman, but considerably out on an angle, of 
course. : 


“Lift her up!’ shouts Kerwin. But Clark couldn’t. 
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He’s only a skinny kind of a chap, and then the smoke 
almost had him. 

“Kerwin runs up to the fourth floor, straddled, 
and grabbed the hook. ‘Brace!’ he yells at Clark. 
Then with the weight of Clark and the woman on the 
ladder he lifted it free of the coping. It slipped a 
bit, but he grabbed a good hold on the goose-neck. 
Then he began to swing it like a pendulum—out and 
forward, out and forward. SS'wung it and swung it, 
each time a little nearer Keegan, who was opposite 
them on the ladder, braced and waiting. At last he 
caught it and took the woman off and passed her 
down. Then Clark was brought in too. And do 
vou know what he said when they tried to praise 
him? Says he, ‘It’s no credit to me; it’s to Keegan 
and Kerwin, and also to the woman for stayin’ un- 
conscious.’ ” 

“ He was right there,” the tillerman agreed. “ When 
they’re unconscious they don’t do nothing; but when 
they ain’t, there’s no telling what they're going to 
do to make it hard for 
you. I mind a big fire 


“Things that happen can’t be helped and you got 
to make a fight; besides, it ain’t so hard to serew 
up your nerves when you're excited, and handle a 
job that’s all over before the excitement has time to 
get frostbitten. It’s a job like ‘Sam’ Banta handled 
that’s the real acid test. In his company was a fel- 
low named ‘ Dave’ Sodon, and he and Banta were 
special pals. One night there’s a fire at 22 Pell 
Street, and when the upper floors fell Sedon was 
earried down and buried under the wreckage, alive, 
but pinned down by a rafter. 

“Under the tangled mass of stuff was a little 
opening like an archway, and they could hear him 
faintly calling through this. Then Banta volunteered 
to go in after him. There was a strong probability 


that the archway would collapse any minute. The 
wreckage was burning and tons of water were being 
thrown on-and adding to the weight. And then, 


provided Banta did cut his way through the cross 
timbers, the chances were that he would weaken the 





up at 94 Lexington 
Avenue, and when we 
got there two men had 
been cut off in one of 
the upper floors. Fire- 
men John Howe and 
Jimmy Pearl, figuring 
there wasn’t time for 
a ladder, went up 
through the next build- 
ing and opened the 
window nearest’ the 
room in which the two 
men were. There was 
an alleyway between 
and they couldn’t span 
it; but Howe swung his 
body head first out of 
the window, while 
Pearl held him by one 
foot and the _ waist- 
band of his trousers. 
The first man_ had 
reached across and 
been passed back to 
safety, when suddenly 
the other, dippy with 
fright, jumped on 
Howe’s back and 
grabbed him around 
the neck. Pearl saw 
him in time to brace 
himself and held on 
like sin, trying to argue 
with the man to get 
sense, because he 
couldn’t hold much 
longer. It was no use; 
the fellow  wouldn’t 
listen. But they did 
manage to hold out 
until a ladder was 
raised, and the boys 
took them off.” 

“They owed a lot to 
that Pearl’s muscle,” 
said the foreman, 

“And also to the 
man what made Howe’s 
pants.” The old 
engineman’s jest was 
accorded the proper 
recognition and defer- 
ence due a veteran in 
the service. It in- 
spired him to further 
effort. “ And speaking 
of funny ‘things re- 
minds me of a run-in 
Captain Clark, of 2 
truck, had with a real, 
live, chronic  lunatie. 
The fellow was a pa- 
tient in a hospital up- 
town which got afire 
one night. During the 
fuss of getting the 
people out he escaped 
and finally landed upon 














a narrow ledge on the 
roof. We could see 
him plain. There he 
sat, calm and_ cool, 
flapping his arms like 
he was a bird trying his wings. At that, it seems 
like he did have the bug that he was all different 
kinds of birds. 

“Of course Clark didn’t know anything of this 
when he had a ladder placed and went up himself. 
So when he got near the top he was kind of sur- 
prised to have the fellow lean over and tell him to 
hurry up, that he was a Phonix just out of the 
ashes and wants some one to fly with him. 

“Clark thinks it’s a° new effect from smoke and 
figures it’s kind of funny. But he don’t think that 
way long. Just as he climbs over the ledge the fel- 
low nails him, fastens on his throat, and tries to 
jump off with them both, We see them topple half- 
way out and then sway back. Begins then a regular 
rough-and-tumble on the edge of the roof, sometimes 
their legs being over, then a squirm and a spin with 
their heads out. 

“Tt might sound ridiculous to think of a fellow 
you’re trying to save doing this, but just at that 
time we weren’t laughing. That came afterward, 
when we saw Clark wasn’t sensitive. Anyhow, by 
the time some of the boys got to them, Clark had 
the nut down and out and likewise willing to be 
saved; and then he went down and gave the hospital 
people hell for not tipping him off in advance.” 

“Being took that way by surprise makes it all 
the worse?” suggested the policeman, respectfully. 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” said the foreman. 
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“He took 


the woman off and passed her down” 


areh and down would come everything. It meant that 
he’d be buried along with Sodon, and if he wasn’t killed 
instantly he’d be roasted to death or drowned. 

“ Knowing all this, Banta took a hand-saw and 
began to cut his way through. We got ropes around 
the wreckage and braced it up as much as we could, 
which wasn’t much. For an hour and three-quarters, 
exactly, we waited for the crash to come. Then the 
fellow on watch gave a shout. Banta was coming out 
dragging Sodon along. His hands were raw, and he 
was bruised all over; but he was as happy as if he'd 
been left a fortune. 

“It’s the only time the department ever sent out 
general orders praising a man for bravery—and also 
he was promoted to assistant foreman. And to think 
that after that and a lot of other dare-devil things 
poor Sam Banta should be hit by a trolley-car and 
put out of business.” 

“A man in our business has got to stand by his 
pals,” mused the engine-driver. “There “d be a lot 
of us missing at roll-eall if it wasn’t so.” 

“And sometimes they wouldn’t be missing if they 
didn’t stick,” interrupted the tillerman, meditatively. 
“Pm thinking of ‘Dan’ Campbell and ‘Tommy 
Lennon, of 32 engine. They got theirs because they 
stuck to their ‘bunkie” John Seufert, in the big 
Roosevelt Street fire three years ago. And it goes 
to show how uncertain things are that they were 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SOME NOTES ON WOMAN 


Pee ie HE average woman can make a 
RSS Ree little go’ a great Ways, and very 
WY quickly at that. 
A woman is not necessarily un- 
> endurable because she is unsupport- 
able. 

Women are often criticized for 
being stingy; but when.they are 
pretty, the closer they are the better 





we like it. 

We must not blame women for telling all they know. 
It is when they tell all they don’t know that they are 
most in error. 

Women are prone to underestimate themselves. We 
have known many at forty-five to quote themselves at 
thirty-two, and even lower. 

The chaperone, after all, is a useless institution, 
for experience has shown that the girl who really 
needs one will easily find a way to get around her. 

When a woman has removed her curls, her pompa- 





OUR CANINE FRIEND 


HIS MANNER OF WELCOMING US IS SOMEWHAT MARKED 


dour, and all the evidences of her mastery of the cos- 
metic art, we begin to realize how much stranger fact 
really is than fiction. 

If women were to do the proposing the race would 
be much more athletic than it is now. Thousands upon 
thousands of men would run who never ran before. 

It is evident that divorcee was not a part of the 
original scheme of creation. If it had been there 
would have been two Eves instead of one. 

The chief evidence against avomen’s sense of humor 
is the serious way in which they take some men. 


HOW IT WAS 


A PASSENGER on a transatlantic liner had an ex- 
perience recently which was calculated to make her 
believe that a seaman is not apt to waste many 
thoughts on his personal troubles. ‘The seaman who 
brought the traveller to this opinion had, the second 
day out, a fall which resulted in a bad cut on the 
head. She was most solicitous in her inquiries as to 
his welfare when she saw the captain that night, and 
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would undoubtedly have continued her sympathy had 
not a rough sea called to mind her own sufferings. 
Four days later, however, when she emerged, white 
and weak, from her stateroom, she suddenly remem- 
bered the poor sailor. In tlie course of the day she 
encountered him, with a strip of plaster on his fore- 
head. 

“How is your head?” she asked, kindly, as he 
passed by her bent on some duty. 

“West by south, ma’am,” was the reply. 


CONTENTMENT 
SUMMERTIDE is calling me 
To the mountain and the sea; 
To the forest and the vale; 
To the pleasant sylvan dale; 
To the moorland and the fen, 
From the busy haunts of men. 
But, alas, I cannot go 
Where the cooling breezes blow. 
I must stay where I am at 
In my little city flat! 


Yet am I content, for I 

Have great pleasures standing nigh. 
Substitutes for all and each 

Easily within my reach. 

Doesn’t matter what the call, 

I have substitutes for all— 

Garden closes, babbling brooks, 
Mountain-climbing, shady nooks, 

So you need not waste on me 

Any of your sympathy. 


If for flowers I repine, 
Violets and columbine, 

Roses fair and hollyhocks, 
Lilies white, and golden phlox, 
T can find them one and all 
On the paper on the wall. 

If I'd seale a mountain high, 
Rising nobly to the sky, 

I have climbing in- great store 
To my little leventh floor. 


Would T hear the woodland notes 
From a thousand swelling throats, 
Pouring out their pretty tunes 
In their unaffected runes, 

From the dawning till the light 
Fades into the’starry night? 
Songs like these are not for me, 
Yet I’ve music, for you see 
There is singing night and day 
From ten flats across the way. 


Do I seek the silver fin? 

There are sardines in the tin. 

Do I vearn for lowing kine? 

Potted beef will do for mine. 

For a sea-breeze would I plan? 

There is my electric fan. 

Do T seek a shady spot? 

Well, the cellar’s quite a grot— 

So it goes. Whate’er the call, 

I have substitutes.for all. 
Horace Dopp GastIt. 
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FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


¢ HOULD we burn 
S our bridges __be- 
hind us?” asks an 
“essayist in a_ recently 
published paper in the 
“ Uplift” column. Not 
if we live in Brooklyn 
and try to economize by 
walking home nights. 
Poetry is a chemical 
substance by means of 
which the suffering mor- 
tal is enabled to turn 
his misery into the 
wherewithal to pay his grocer’s bill with the aid of a 
little ink. 
No, son, you should not look down upon the maiden 
of uncertain years whom the rude world denominates 
a lemon. Remember rather that the lemon only needs 





a little squeezing to yield a rich harvest of joy to 


those who are fond of squash, 

If the President’s travelling money is to be with- 
held, what is the matter with his getting his golf- 
clubs together and seeing how many strokes it will 
take him to hole out in San Francisco, teeing off. at 
Washington? 

Laying up something for a rainy day is all well 
enough, but to spend all to-day’s income on_ to- 
morrow’s mackintoshes will make a lot of dark yester- 
days on the journey through life. 

Feeling the public*pulse is not a bad habit for a 
statesman to acquire, and yet there are physical 
difficulties in the way of*a man’s standing on the 
Constitution and holding his ear to the ground, both 
at the same time. 

Now that the comet has passed on its way without 
hitting any of us, we rise to remark that it was not 
a very striking creature, after all. It was hard luck 
that it should have been compelled to visit the earth 


at the same time Unele Joe Cannon and Colonel 
Roosevelt were here. It really had no chance to show 
off. 


There are a number of men in Washington who, if 
they could read the signs of the times, would find 
them for the most part reading “ Ext.” 

Critics of the new King of England say that he is 
not much of a Democrat. However, we cannot blame 
him for that. The same thing can be said about 
Mr. Bryan. 

It may be true, as some people aver, that the dollar 
does not go as far as it used to, but it is none the 
less true that it goes far enough to disappear from 
sight in a very few minutes. 
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WHY NOT? 


SOME STARTLING EXPERIMENTS 


THE report that a farmer in the upper part of New 
York State has succeeded in getting his hens to lay 
carbon eggs by feeding them on coal dust has re- 
sulted in the trial of a number of interesting experi- 
ments which may have a marked effect upon certain 
articles of commerce in the near future. 

A Jersey City man, owning a pet robin, fed it on 
diamond dust, and found in the bird’s nest a perfect 
and flawless egg-shaped gem rivalling the famous 
Hope blue diamond in value, 

A chicken-fancier in Massachusetts mixed a cupful 
of seed-pearls costing him fifteen dollars in the food 
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WHEN YOU PRIDE YOURSELVES ON 


of two Cochin-China hens, and within two weeks had 
gathered two dozen strictly fresh mother-of-pearl eggs 
for which he has already refused ten thousand ‘dollars. 

Henderson Hicks of Metuchen informs us that after 
dieting his geese on a mixture of corn and leaf-gold 
they are now laying eggs which upon being opened 
have in five instances been found to contain yolks of 
sixteen-carat gold. 

Sandy McHaldane, the golf professional at the 
Pemigewhicket Links in New Hampshire, has been 
feeding powdered rubber to his pheasants since last 
April, and has already reaped as his harvest sixteen 
boxes of eggs so closely resembling golf-balls that they 
cannot be told apart. McHaldane claims to have 
played three hundred and forty holes with one of them 
without any sign of wear and tear, 

The experiment made by a number of newspaper 
men in Texas, of feeding a flock of turkeys upon a 
shredded copy of the London 7'imes, in the hope of 
getting them to lay a fresh supply of news every morn- 
ing, has not been entirely successful, the product run- 
ning rather to heavy editorial comment upon the re- 
sults as shown in modern civilization of the third 
Punic war. 

An interesting arboreal development along these 
lines has come to light in Oklahoma. A forester in 
the southern part of the State having bound up a 
barked spot on the side of a maple-tree with a copy 
of an English comic paper, the tree has been sprout- 
ing forth chestnuts with astonishing fertility ever 
since, 

A person named Wimpleton in Nebraska reports a 
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singular discovery, made entirely by accident last 
week, Twelve eggs laid by a common duck which had 
been protected during the winter by a coop having 
canvas sides, upon being hatched have produced 
thirteen canvas-batk ducks, one .egg containing twins. 
This is as interesting an evidence of the influence of 
environment as has recently come te our notice. 

A pet goat is reported from Cambridge, Massachu 
setts, as having entered his owner’s study the other 
morning and eaten a copy of Professor William 
James’s Pragmatism, with the astonishing result that 
ever since it has been necessary to put blinders on him 
to restrain him from butting everything in sight. It 
i$ said to be the first tangible result of the philosophy 
of the distinguished professor to be recorded. We 
shall watch with considerable interest the experiment 
of a Connecticut woman who is bringing up her son 
en a diet of- calves’ brains in the hope of his develop 
ing into a lyric poet of the Farquahar-Tupper School. 

UNDESIRABLE CITIZENS 

AN American who much of his time in 
England tells of a cockney who went to a dealer in 
dogs and thus described what he wanted: 

* Hi wants a kind of dog about so ’igh an’ so long. 
Hit’s a kind of gr’y’ound, an’ yet it ain’t a gr’y’ound, 
because ’is tyle is shorter nor any o’ these ‘ere 
gr’y’ounds, an’ ’is nose is shorter, an’ ’e ain't so slim 
round the body. but still ’e’s a kind o° gr’y’ound. 
Do you keep such dogs?” 

“We do not,” said the dog man. 
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“We drowns ’em,.” 





























- Gosnell’s Girl 





HE summer wind rustled up over 
the hilltop and shook out the fra- 
grance of warm pines. The path 
was brown and thick with dry 
) needles over which the horse had 
Ex come as -silently as a moccasined 

Bye gS KD) half-breed.. The man drew rein at 

SING 79) a break in the leaves, where a little 

_ ~ vista of the valley could be had 
and lounged in his saddle as if the ride had been'a 
long but not unpleasant one. He plucked a handker- 
chief from the crown of his hat and mopped the bald 
foreground of his head. The day was warm and it 
neared a red sunset. , 

The track dropped with rough deflections to dis- 
appear around a shoulder of the mountain that hunch- 
ed out aggressively, and below in its path the dull 
sun-mellowed spaces were as drowsy-seeming as the 
bird on a near-by branch. Away off, where the road 
looped into view, was a house, and beyond it long 
sheds half hidden in a grove. In the clearing between 
the road’s yellow streak and the buildings he could 
see a horse or two rack-hitched. 

The man had come through the wood as if quietly 
alert to any possible happening, and he looked out 
from the trees as if stealthily careful not to disturb 
the drooning summer hush beneath. He seemed to 
have the serious purpose of satisfying before intro- 
ducing himself. 

Again he drew out the faded handkerchief, this 
time to rub his glasses—steel-rimmed affairs, built 
for service—which when removed left to his face an 
expression of vague inquiry, not to say bewilderment. 
As he polished the lenses he continued looking down 
the valley. When he replaced them on his nose his 
face again brightened to that keen first appearance. 
As if studying a particular object, he raised the 
glasses between his thumb and forefinger to gravely 
look under them; then he dropped the rims back into 
place and smiled in a satisfied way. The spectacles 
had taken an odd angle from much wearing and gave 
his face a touch of whimsical personality. 

“Funny place for him to loaf ’round,” he said, 
half aloud, pulling at his droopy mustache. “ But I 
guess Jackson saw him, all right, or he wouldn’t give 
me the trouble to ride over. Certain he didn’t ketch 
the freights in the cut. Well, we'll see how it goes— 
an’ if he’s there I'll bet Gosnell don’t know it.” 

He clucked to the horse and slowly proceeded down 
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By Leo Crane 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES D. HUBBARD 


“ Hello, Gosnell,” drawled the visitor, grasping the 
outstretched hand. 

“ Well, now, ‘ Jedge,’ what are yeh prospectin’ this 
way fur?” 

“Oh, jest lookin’ ’round a little...” 
non-committal tone. 

“ But we’re all good people over here.” 

“T don’t doubt it, Gosnell; but ...a feller can 
look ’round, can’t he, now?” 

A rattle. of crockery and a bell sounded in the 
house, followed by a quick stirring of heavy feet. 

“ Jest in time for supper, ‘ Jedge.’ Come right on 
in—there’s some of the boys you know an’ we’ll all 
set down together. Sam! Dick! Aleck! you're ac- 
quainted with ‘Jedge’ Ben—course. Jest rode over 
to look ’round, he says. Aleck! you ain’t been playin’ 
tricks with any Newcastle stock, have yeh? Ha-haa! 
No, we’re all good boys, ‘ Jedge.’ . . .” 

The others showed’ none of this jollity, but with 
sly grins greeted the newcomer as though they re- 
spected him too much to be familiar. When they all 
sat at table the girl sauntered up to wait on him and 
stood looking down. 

“This is my girl, *Jedge,’” said Gosnell. 

“ How ’r’ yeh, miss?” he asked, relaxing his rather 
grim face until its smile showed as pleasant as when 
he had first surveyed them from the hilltop. ‘ Pleas- 
ant weather, miss.” 

She replied languidly, murmuring something in- 
audible, and stood with an easy grace. A _ smile 
dimpled the corners of her pretty mouth. 

*Fraid somebody ’Ill call yeh?” she asked, a little 
motion indicating his belt and the two brown gun- 
grips. He pulled at his mustache reflectively, glanced 
up at her with sheepish apology in the look, and 
hitched one of the guns closer to his leg with awkward 
consciousness. 

“ Jest business ornaments, miss,” he said. 

She laughed and went away to attend to some one 
else, careless, graceful in movement, with an eye to 
every one’s needs and a sweet languor in execution 
that demanded admiration. 

“ Best girl in the country, ‘ Jedge,’ if I do say it.” 

“Fine girl...” admitted the one addressed, be- 
ginning his meal. 


in a dry, 


The title “Jedge” was colloquial and signified 
merely a community respect. He was actually the 
sheriff of Newcastle County, elected to that unenvied 

















They all three regarded 


the narrow track. It was growing dusk when he had 
reached the house, though the red light of the sun 
still flared above the wooded hills. Two men sat out 
on its wide porch, their boots braced solidly against 
the wooden rail, and a girl lounged behind them in 
the doorway. They all three regarded him with that 
silent curiosity, almost distrust, which sometimes 
greets the unexpected newcomer—a mute desire to 
know everything without wishing to seem interested. 
Close to the hitching-rack was a water-trough, and 
the man sat his saddle while the horse drank. 

“ Goin’ to stop?” asked one of the men. 

“Think mebbe I will,” he replied, slowly, as if it 
had just occurred to him. 

“Garge!” bawled the other, plumbing down the 
chair legs and bringing his feet from the rail with 
a crash, “git a rustle on yeh, Garge, an’ take this 
hoss.” 

A lanky fellow shambled out from the house; after 
him strolled several men curiously staring, .and one 
of these last was at the porch edge as the new arrival 
stepped up. 

* By Christmas! it’s ‘Jedge,” he said, 





him with silent curiosity 


office because of the county’s need. He had not 
sought the position—had not rejected it when thrust 
upon him. And the fact that his predecessor had 
been instantly killed in an attempt to arrest; one of 
the Marston boys did not seem to affect his peculiar 
beliefs in what the proper endeavors of a sheriff 
should be. He brought to the position that nerve and 
precision he had shown throughout a not elaborately 
successful career as rancher, trader, and freighter in 
the community; but, whatever had caused his failures 
in these several rdles, it had not been lack of “ sand,” 
and those unscrupulous, if not lawless neighbors who 
had formerly avoided him with a wariness that was 
of good judgment, added awe to this diplomacy when 
he stook backed by. the law absolute. 

The Colston affair had been his curtain-raiser, and 
Colston came off so unfortunately handicapped by a 
limp and a twisted wrist that he served his term 
peaceably. Colston sought to explain his mistake— 

“T thought a man wit’ four eyes could be handled,” 
he said once. 

This drew local attention to the undeniable fact 
that the “Jedge” really did wear specs. No one 
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could remember having remarked the infirmity before, 
and those who might have uttered a word of protest 
were able to observe Colston, the original critic. To 
be sure, the “Squire” wore spectacles and paraded 
them ostentatiously whenever he had to peruse legal 
papers or swear a witness; but that which may lend 
dignity to a justice of the peace is not certain to 
increase the demeanor of a sheriff. 

However, no one blatantly objected to the specs. 
There seemed to be a silent ~agreement that these 
were not decided bars to the efficiency of a man able 
to hit Colston’s wrist at the draw—a quality to be 
admired in a sheriff, not disputed. Serenely he con- 
tinued his work, and all misgiving ended on the night 
when, alone, he rounded up ‘the five toughest men of 
the district in Conway’s “ Thirst Palace” saloon. 

But the inexperienced are always likely to revive 
old and well-settled questions, and this one slept until 
his arrival at Gosnell’s Sulphur Springs Hotel, a 
place not responsible for all who spent a night when 
crossing the range, but keenly alive to the curious 
stranger. 

After supper the “ Jedge” did not sit out with the 
gang that had expectantly congregated on the porch. 
The subdued discussion as to his possible mission in 
their territory was not embarrassed by his presence. 
The night was a sultry one, the air heavy with a 
moist woodland heat, and this may have driven him 
out from the rear of the long rambling house for a 
stroll in the open. He crossed the clearing into the 
trees and, singularly enough, found himself almost 
on the heels of Gosnell’s girl. She appeared to be 
in a hurry and carried a small basket. 

“Good evenin’, miss,” he said when she turned 
about. 

“Good evening,” she answered, stopping as if she 
would permit his passing, almost a question in her 
tone. 

“Somebody sick?” he asked, noticing the basket. 

“Well, Tom Carter ain’t feelin’ well, an’ I thought 
I'd take him something. He didn’t get in to supper.” 

“Too bad. Yeh don’t mind if I walk that fur 
with you? I ain’t seen Tom in a long time—don’t 
s’pose you’d mind? . . .” 

“Lordy, no! What makes you think I would?” 

She had laughed at his question with just the 
slightest quaver of uneasiness. The “ Jedge” lighted 
a cigar and walked on beside her. 

The path was not wide enough for two at places. 
It had been worn into a little rut by the passing of 
many feet between Carter’s cabin and Gosnell’s. To 
walk beside the girl he had to travel high at times, 
within touching distance of the low branches. It was 
now a thick wood, gloomily mysterious in that pale 
night light filtering down through the thin spaces, 
silent as is a soft-carpeted wood at night and smelly 
of the pines. 

Suddenly there sounded a little swishing noise, fol- 
lowed by a metallic tinkle on the ground. The 
“ Jedge” uttered an exclamation of petulant dismay. 
She knew that a branch had whipped across his face, 
and she saw him pause, bending over a trifle, peering 
down. It was too dark for a search. 

“Drop something?” she asked, suppressing a nerv- 
ous laugh. 

“Nope,” he replied, going on. 
but I didn’t.” 

When they crossed a clearing in the brightest moon- 
light she glanced up to see his eyes twinkling behind 
the oval steel frames. A minute before she would 
have sworn that a twig had snapped these from his 
face, but she doubtfully concluded that she must have 
been mistaken. 

At Carter’s cabin she left the basket. Carter did 
not seem in sickly spirits, but peevishly began to 
complain on seeing the “ Jedge” and hearing her very 
pointed inquiry, “ Any better to-night? .. .” 

They talked for a short time, and she did not com- 
ment on the “Jedge’s” returning with her, and on 
the path back her lively ingenuous conversation 
seemed very much in contrast with the little she 
had said before. 

Strangely, too, they met in the wood early next 
morning. He was walking slowly along the pathway, 
narrowly scanning it, when he came abruptly upon 
her. Several minutes before his appearance she had 

ground a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles beneath her 

freel, rubbing the shattered glass down deep into the 
earth, and the frames, twisted out of recognition al- 
most, were beyond in the thicket. Those he wore had 
not taken on that odd angle from much use, and the 
whimsical touch had given to a certain rigidity of 
line. ‘ 
“You’re up early, miss,” he said, glancing at her 
suspiciously. Through the spectacles his eyes looked 
as small gray-blue points, hard and cold and uncom- 
promising. 

“So ’re you,” she answered him, quite defiantly, 
though she smiled immediately after and ventured 
something apparel 

‘Humph! .. .” he muttered when she had passed 
on the way to the house, “a suspicious little devil 
that, for all she’s Dave Gosnell’s girl an’ ‘the best 
in the country, though I do say it.’ Tl have to 
watch that young woman.’ 

The girl busied -herself preparing for the midday 
dinner. Once she paused, allowing a half-peeled po- 
tato to slip vack into the pan while her knife rested 
idle. An expression of doubtful cunning intensified 
her face so that the winsome beauty of it wavered, 
and her eyes became thoughtfully daring little slits. 

“He had dropped them specs,” she said, “an’ he 
had another set handy—now, why? ..+ He can't 
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do without ’em, that’s why,” she answered. “I won- 
der how many pair of specs he’s got?” 

She picked up the potato and the knife again, but 
did not reeommence peeling it. 

“There was that sick dude that came out to Din- 
widdie’s for his lungs. He broke his specs an’ couldn’t 
see acrost his nose ’til he got new ones. I’ll bet...” 

The dinner was a little off at Gosnell’s that day. 


When one finds a pretty girl worrying away a whole 
morning, and a fatherly-looking man the subject of 


sher inventions, two causes may be reasonably assumed 


--she is either beginning to love him or to hate him, 
else she, being a young woman, would not waste so 
much time. The one exception to this rule is ap- 
plicable when she considers one man because of loving 
another, which is, after all, but a mild hatred. 

Whereas men of the “ Jedge’s” type are not likely 
to dawdle away summer days in mountain roadhouses 
unless business calls them to the scene and to such 
inaction; and sheriffs have learned to be reticent. 

All people are curious more or less. Those in the 
vicinity of Gosnell’s were in a state of tortured 
speculation during the day following the law’s ar- 
rival, and when the “Jedge” did not depart their 
curiosity became painfui. 

It is a common axiom that justice is blind; a belief 
that criminals do not agree with, by the way; and 
there is even a commoner saying concerning the 
myopia of love. It is the business of this history 
to deal with the two in conjunction, to the possible 
shattering of the first myth and the exposition of 
the second. 

Gosnell’s place was a rough building, two stories 
high, long and low and rambling as a logging camp. 
Extending over the house was a loft, huddled under 
the peaked roof, blind of windows, murky as a cedar 
chest, suffocating with the odors of sun-scorched wood. 
A fine retreat for fat spiders, rats of the wanderlust, 
and those buzzing things of old eaves that seem to en- 
joy investigating the chinks and galleries of cracking 
boards. A stuffy place, the glare of sunlight drilling 
in at a thousand holes to intensify the dark of it, 
and filled with a hot buzzing silence. The few noises 
from without sounded muffled and far off. 

At the top of the ladder leading to this choice re- 
treat a man lay stretched, gun in hand, sweltering, 
lowly cursing, waiting for the search he expected the 
sheriff would any moment begin. He knew that the 
“ Jedge ” had treed him, and he believed the “ Jedge ” 
knew it. A doubtful inaction worried him. It is 
not pleasant to be caught in so leisurely a manner. 

Had it not been for this man the “ Jedge” could 
have lived a thousand years and held every stern 
office in the universe, from bailiff to hangman, with- 
out exciting the even momentary interest of Gosnell’s 
girl. Once she knew that his authority and presence 
aimed to deprive the other of liberty, she had become 
alert to defeat the law if a woman’s wit were able. 

The man in the case had been keeping close to 
Carter’s cabin, but when the sheriff showed so keen 
an interest in Carter’s physical condition he sought 
lodgings elsewhere, and even to the surprise of Gos- 
nell’s girl established himself in the loft directly 
above her room. Having crept in, he remained, know- 
ing the girl would shield him to protect herself now, 
and it thus became an enforced duty to get safely 
rid of him. 

His name was George Ricard, and he was gen- 
erally considered a bad lot by those unromantic folk 
on whom a flashing black eye and handsome: figure 
make little impression. It was suspected, in fact, 
believed, that he had, despite these facial recommenda- 
tions, made off with another and uglier man’s horse 
and wallet. The people of Newcastle County did not 
require a wagon-load of evidence; but it would have 
been difficult to convince Gosnell’s girl of his guilt, 
since she was ruled by a primitive emotion. Her 
first impulse had driven her straight into love with 
the fellow, and later to shelter him at her own ex- 
pense. 

To this Mr. George Ricard she confided her recently 
established belief that he could get safely out of the 
law’s clutches once she had disposed of the “ Jedge’s” 
specs 

x rl shoot the eyes out of him if I get a chance,” 
growled the amiable one, ravenously attacking the 
food she brought, which had been delayed somewhat 
by, the vigilance of the sheriff 

“Oh, you mustn’t try anything like that, George,” 
she said, with a shudder. “ You wouldn’t hurt a 
blind man, and if I. can break that last pair of specs 
hé’ll be blind, George. All you’ll have to do is slip 
out. He won’t be able to pick you from anybody else, 
and he couldn’t hit a barn. Why, he’ll be total blind 
without ’em, an’ nobody but a coward would shoot a 
blind man—you wouldn’t do that, George, I know.” 

George allowed her to assume what she would of 
his character. Mentally he made severe reservations 
as to his future conduct. 

“Wouldn’t 1? . . .” thought he. “Just let him get 
in my way... .” 

The methods of Mr. George Ricard involved no 
moral scruple concerning the sight of any one who 
sought to take him alive to the county court. New- 
castle County bore him no love and would perhaps 
treat him swiftly to a measure of harsh justice, to 
avoid which he would as leave shoot a blind sheriff 
as one with telescopic eyes. Certainly he would take 
no chances. 

As for the opinion of Gosnell’s girl—well, she was 
chiefly valuable in aiding him to freedom, and he had 
said nothing relative to the future of either of them. 
To get away was his purpose. There would be other 
girls wherever he went. 

When making his first break to get out of the 
country he had been turned back from the railroad 
by one of the sheriff’s deputies, and, hard pressed, had 
claimed sanctuary at Gosnell’s. It had been an easy 
matter to convince Gosnell’s girl that he was taking 
great risks in order to see her once again. Carter, 
because of the girl, had lent a sémewhat unwilling 
aid and, once the sheriff appeared, declined to have 
any further connection with the affair. 

Cornered in the loft, but two chances for escape 
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were left open to Mr. George Ricard—one, to elude 
the officer before midnight and meet the No. 6 
freight as it climbed through the cut grade some 
ten miles away; the other, to run in broad daylight 
and aecept the same chance on the morning No. 10. 
The night venture would have to be made early in 
order that he might cover the ten miles on foot. And 
either must be nicely calculated, since there were 
but two trains, and he dared not linger in the open. 
The sheriff and his squad would be too impulsively 
active for that. 

The daylight run had not been considered by him 
until he learned of the important spectacles, and 
with the “Jedge” handicapped Mr. George Ricard 
thought’ he might chance it. Few people loitered 
about Gosnell’s in the morning; by nine o'clock he 
could be off, the sheriff none the wiser, and the freight 
an easy goal at noon. 

“T’ll wait, though,” he decided, “’til she finishes 


“Hello!” called the “ Jedge,” 
pained astonishment. 

“IT ...4I1 didn’t see it, honest,’ she stammered. 

‘I hope [ didn’t hurt it—I’m so sorry—” 

“No,” he replied, glancing ruefully at his battered 
head-gear. “ But that ain’t jest the use I bought that 
hat for, miss. I know yeh couldn’t help it, though. 
Don’t bother about it. It ll straighten out all right. 
See there. 

After which he kept his hat on his head and his 
eye on her. And the sheriff of Newcastle County did 
some keen ‘thinking, putting two and two together 
and trying to arrive at the compact result of four. 
Occasionally he would take out and examine a pair 
of twisted spectacle frames. 

“Strange,” he would say, doubtfully. “ They jest 
flipped off my nose when the branch caught ‘em, an’ 
yet they get mauled up so terrible. That does look 
queer. Seems as though somebody knows I need ‘em 
bad. I'll have to take 
good care of the others, 
else—else the * best girl 


looking up in a 














in the country” might 
put ’em through the 
same mill. Guess lll 
have to tie ’em on 
when I go to bed. Also 
it looks to me, Mr. 
George, as if you're not 
more’n a hundred miles 
away.” 

Meantime Gosnell’s 
girl was tortured by 
her apparent helpless- 
ness. Night came and 
the sheriff went to his 
bed early, but she was 
not sure that he meant 
to sleep. Midnight 
found Gosnell’s — girl 
still awake in her little 
room at the _ hall's 
end, scheming without 
hope. 

For the man in the 
loft she had exhausted 
every means save one, 
She must steal that 
last pair of glasses 
There was no. other 
way out. 

But did she dare’ 
Had she not dared 
enough already for 
him? To go down the 
hallway and into the 
sheriffs room meant 
taking grave chances. 
Suppose he caught her 
it meant shame ; 
Suppose he should fire 
on her without ques- 
tion? And how could 
she know when to 
make the attempt. Dis- 
covery would bring 
outcry, alarm _ the 
house, and plunge her 
into a maze of expla- 
nation. It would prob- 
ably result in the de- 
tection of the man in 
the loft,-and that 








The girl busied herself preparing for the midday dinner 


that damned set of eyes for him. I guess mebbe 
Colstor was right in a way. A man with four eyes 
can be handled somehow.” 

The loft afforded -every opportunity for calm con- 
sideration, and he spent the time planning his move- 
ments after quitting the house. He could not think 
of borrowing one of Gosnell’s horses, for if he then 
missed the freight he would very likely hang in 
Gosnell’s yard—an unpleasant reflection, though no 
part of it concerned Gosnell’s girl. The condition 
of the sheriff’s eyes bothered him more than any- 
thing else. 

“T want to be plumb dead sure about ’em,” he told 
himself. 


Gosnell’s girl had worried this very question for 
two days. How many artificial eyes had the sheriff, 
where did he keep them, and how could be be deprived 
of the whole outfit without arousing his suspicion? 
Something must be done quickly, else, dangerous as 
it would be, the “ Jedge ” might go into the loft after 
Mr. George Ricard and the result be fatal to both. 
She had heard of the sheriff’s record, and she dreaded 
a possible gun-fight. 

To outwit the law was her sole endeavor; she had 
no quarrel as yet with the man representing it, and 
whenever she thought of his being killed at the lad- 
der’s top a shudder seized her, and she would wonder 
briefly just what the status of the other would be 
afterward and whether she could ever forgive her- 
self. 

She searched the sheriff’s room the first time he 
stepped out of it and found nothing to reward her. 
A stealthy trip to the barn revealed the fact that 
his saddle held no battery of lenses. Therefore, unless 
he had been reduced to one pair of glasses through 
her industry of the first morning, the extras must 
be carried with him. She studied his dress and 
located every pocket. She rifled his coat without 
result. Finally she concluded that if he did possess 
a third pair, these might be lodged in the crown of 
his hat, and that afternoon, when he had seated him- 
self on the porch with the broad felt dropped care- 
lessly beside his chair, she played the boldest trick 
of her campaign by stumbling deliberately across the 
crown of it. 
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would involve a strug- 
gle, perhaps bring 
death to some one. She 
was afraid. She was a 
coward, She dared not. 
Sobbing because — she 
was a woman, she crept into bed and finally dropped 
asleep. 

All through the remainder of the dark hours she 
dreamed of a huge. emotionless pair of spectacles 
through which gazed a pair of beady eyes, hard anid 
uncompromising. More than once she nervously start- 
ed up in the bed, trembling, questioning the dark, 
believing that this monster was staring her to death. 
But then the soft quiet of the night and the pine 
laden air would speak of the peace round Gosnell’s, 
and it would be only a dream. 

Morning came, and with it the tasks of the day. 
The strain of such anxiety had told severely upon 
her, and she was no longer the fresh-faced girl who 
had eyed the “Jedge” so curiously on his arrival. 
From that winsome beauty of the first morning, when 
she had crushed the spectacles into the path, she had 
changed to a furtive thing, fearing tragedy at every 
turn and noise, shadow-eyed, and somewhat haggard. 
Her wistful languor had entirely disappeared. She 
proceeded by fitful rushes from place to place, an- 
swered questions with a querulous impatience, and 
watched the sheriff at his breakfast as a child who 
dreads punishment. She wished her task all over. 
She had no new plans and could form none. The 
spectacles—she wanted to shriek out and tear them 
from his face. 

But all this was suddenly changed. The “ Jedge 
pushed back his chair, and at the same time one of 
the men arose also. A knife dropped from the table 
to the floor. The “Jedge” stooped for it and col- 
lided with the man as he straightened up. The blow 
was sufficient to scrape the spectacles from his nose, 
and in a moment’s clumsy confusion they were 
trampled underfoot. 

* Doggone it, ‘ Jedge,’” exelaimed, humbly, the man 
responsible, anxious to show his chagrin. 

The “ Jedge” made a few brief remarks. 

As for Gosnell’s girl, she had slipped away in the 
direction of the stairs. Soon she was back again, 
smiling, without having beep missed. 


One by one the men left the room and the house. 
There was an atmosphere of sulky suspense in the 
place. The sheriff glanced about him uneasily and 

(Continued on page 30) 




















Most of the “all-star” cast. From left to right: Pooh-Bah (William Pruette), Katisha (Josephine Jacoby), Nanki-Poo (Andrew Mack), Yum- 
Yum (Fritzi Scheff), Ko-Ko (Jefferson de Angelis), Pitti-Sing (Christie MacDonald), Pish-Tush (Arthur Cunningham), Peep-Bo (Christine Nielsen) 




















“THE MIKADO,” AT THE CASINO 


Som uch has been said of New York’s perverted 
taste in the matter of comic opera and its 
wayward child, musical comedy, that such a suc- 
cess as has been achieved by the revival of “ The 
Mikado” at the Casino is a cheering phenome- 
non. It proves that what delighted New York 
twenty-five years ago is no whit less delightful 
to-day, and that its taste for the lighter classics 
is just as acute. It is proof, too, that “ gags” 
and “ localisms” and “ horse-play” are not the 
necessary components of an elixir for either 
vivifying or revivifying. It now seems evident 
that. the type of operetta represented by 
“The Mikado” has not been dead, only sleeping. 
Aside from the “ star cast” which presented 
the. Gilbert and Sullivan opera, the management 
seems to have treated the entire production as 
a sort of labor of sentiment, since its elaborate- 
ness and finish are quite distinguished. And 
the sentiment of the audience at these perform- 
ances has.not been more clearly indicated by its 
alert applause than by its delight at humming 
over to itself the words and notes of the well- 
remembered songs. How many comic operas are 
so memorable as to be hummed after twenty- 
five years? 

















At the top, William Pruette as Pooh-Bah; at the left, 
Arthur Cunningham as Pish-Tush; centre, William Dan- 
forth as The Mikado; right, Jefferson de Angelis as Ko-Ko 


Katisha (Josephine Jacoby) and 
The Mikado (William Danforth) 
in a scene from the second act 

















A scene from Act II. From left to right: Christie MacDonald as Pitti-Sing, Fritzi Scheff as Yum-Yum, Christine Nielsen as Peep-Bo 


THE ‘PLAY AND: THE PFLATERS 


SCENES FROM THE “ALL-STAR” REVIVAL OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S “THE MIKADO,” AT THE CASINO THEATRE, 
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“Other Days come back on me 
_ With recollected music.”—ByYRon. 

* Act, act, in the Living Present !”—LONGFELLOW. 
incident—perhaps_ the 
most pleasing incident—of the dra- 
matic season now closed was the 
revival of certain old plays, of which 
the excellence had long been known 
and of which the charm is peren- 
nial. That revival was not under- 
taken till the eleventh hour, but, all 
the same, it was welcome, as indeed 
a change naturally and inevitably would be, from silly 
tinkle or didactic trash to real drama and earnest, 
rational endeavor in the art of acting. A spring re- 
vival of “the legitimate” is not, indeed, a novelty, 
and perhaps the motive which commonly impels it is 
neither sincere nor unselfish. ‘* All Star” present- 
ments of good old plays have been seen in previous 
springtimes, and it is not remembered that, thus far, 
they have been attended with any lasting beneficial re- 
sults. The expedient of the “ All Star” performance, 
toward the end of a theatrical season is, obviously, 
convenient to a manager who, burdened by contracts 
from which, because of unfavorable business condi- 
tions, he would like to be measurably relieved, deter- 
mines to summon his stars from their several orbits 
and concentrate their brilliancy upon a single metro- 
politan closing display. Still, whatever be the motive 
which causes such undertakings, those “ All Star” per- 
formances do arouse a certain temporary interest, and, 
at the same time, they impart a monition which, by 
and by, may chance to be heeded, to the public advan- 
tage. The good old play, to be sure, generally suffers 
by them, not only because the actors in it have, usually, 
been wearied by long-continued labor “on the road,” 
but because each star actor is, from custom, prone to 
insist on predominance in every scene, and thus reci- 
procity in aecting—an element upon which, in great 
measure, illusion is dependent,—becomes impossible. 
An awkward condition ensues when there are many 
minor parts and no‘minor actors, and the public, see- 
ing an imperfect performance by many talented favor- 
ites, departs disappointed, and, commonly, holds “ the 
old-fashioned play ” responsible for the sins of the 
new-fashioned players. Nevertheless, these endeavors 
are suggestive of a good that might be accomplished— 
the permanent establishment, namely, of at least one 
rightly organized and well-conducted resident stock 
company, to be visible, throughout every season, in the 
best. standard plays. 

Every lover of the Theatre is desirous of the con- 
tinued advancement of the art of play-writing and of 
the sister art of acting. New plays, if they are also 
good plays, are eagerly desired, and from time to time 
good new plays, and even great new plays, are pro- 
duced, which immediately become a valued asset of 
our treasured literature: but the public is entitled to 
see, and it has shown itself wishful to see, not only 
the new plays, but all that is best in the repository of 
the old ones. That fact the “advanced ” manager or 
actor, the contemner of the Past, the self-satisfied per- 
son who prides himself upon being “ modern,” “ emanci- 
pated,” and “ up-to-date,” unwisely and injuriously 
ignores. Indeed, if he could do so, he would, as a rule, 
bar from revival all such excellent old plays as Riche- 
lieu, Caste, Jim the Penman, The Mikado, The Rivals, 
Ours, Brutus, Dan’l Druce, and Dora,—which are only 
types of various classes of capital drama,—condemning 
them for alleged. “artificiality,” “ impossibility,” 
“ sentimentality,” and “ antiquated obviousness”; and, 
themes of what has _ been 





by way of providing 
‘called “contemporary human interest,” he would 
deluge the public mind with Tanquerays, Saphos, 


(hosts, Gablers, Lettys, Niggers, Easiest Ways, Affini- 
tics, “sex questions,” ‘great moral lessons,” and 
“dramas of debate.” Toward stuff of that kind he 
supposes, most incorrectly, that the entire public gaze 
is directed. The delusion is common, and it has had 
encouragement, but the time is ripe for its abandon- 
ment, and those managers and actors who now are 
turning to the established excellence of the English 
drama evince both good judgment and good taste. By 
all means let us have all the good new plays that 
genius or talent can produce——The Harvest Moon, 
What Every Woman Knows, A Woman’s Way, The 
Man From Home, The House Next Door, playful. non- 
sense, tuneful frolic, modern comedy or tragedy, what- 
ever, within the bounds of refinement and taste, is 
dramatie and will please, or inspire, or ennoble,—but 
let us not be deprived of that almost illimitably diver- 
sified Drama which, as a people claiming, not without 
reason, to be “ The heir of all the ages, in the foremost 
tiles of time,” it should be our privilege, as it is our 
right, to utilize and enjoy; and when we thus have the 
old wine in the new bottles, let the bottles be strong 
enough to hold it, so that no portion can be lost of its 
sparkle and its zest. 

Three representative revivals, each of conspicuous 
import, have been made, namely, those of Caste, at the 
empire, Jim the Penman, at the Lyric, and The 
Mikado, at the Casino, and, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of a certain disquietude, affecting almost 
every business industry, the public has accepted them 
with practical favor,—a sure denotement that the con- 
tinuance of such a theatrical policy as their presenta- 
tion indicates would be amply rewarded. The revival 
of Caste, in particular, has had an auspicious effect, 
not only dispensing pleasure (in spite of defects of the 

* The right to reprint in book form is reserved by the 
author.—W. W. 
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representation), but conveying an emphatic reminder 
that there are pure and charming subjects which can be 
dramatically treated, so as to afford opportunity for 
fine acting, arouse sweet and tender emotion, impart 
suggestion of valuable thought, and exercise a salu- 
tary influence upon the public mind. The comedy of 
Caste, when originally presented, forty-three years 
ago, came upon the community, both in England and 
America, as a delightful surprise. It is true drama, 
and in almost every particular, whether of substance 
or form, an admirable work of art. 

The true drama is one that tells an interesting, ra- 
tional, coherent story, and tells it in action. Such a 
story, told in such a way, will inevitably produce 
character. The subject should, of course, be clean, and 
it should be one that appeals to the general intelli- 
gence and feeling of the community, and neither in 
itself nor in the manner of its presentation should 
there be any influence tending to offend the moral 
sense or perplex discernment as to right and wrong. 
The dialogue should be complementary with the aetion, 
and both action and dialogue should be appropriate to 
the persons who act and speak. The story, in most 
vases of true drama, covers a long period, sometimes 
that of an average lifetime: the presentation of it, 
which, in a play, must be restricted to three hours or 
less, must be artificial in method and cumulative both 
in interest and effect. Details must be selected and 
condensed. The play is an epitome of situations, each 
of them resulting as the natural consequence of its pre- 
decessor. The artifice must be so managed as to seem 
natural. The imperative requisite is ejfect. In cases 
where that has been achieved many and serious faults, 
in construction and style, can be, and generally are, 
ignored by even the most expert commentators, and,— 
which is, practically, far more important,—by even the 
most exacting general public. Without effect there 
can be no drama. Custe is true drama because it con- 
tains all of those essential components of a good play— 
a clean subject that is inherently dramatic; a story 
which is relative to actual life and which is rational 
and probable; characters which, naturally, are involved 
in the story; continuous action interpenetrative with 
lucid colloquy; and cumulative effect. The subject, 
primarily, is the caste system of society existent in 
England, but, in a more comprehensive sense, that sub 
ject is the natural inequality of human endowment and, 
consequently, of social conditions. That theme was 
especially, brilliantly, and amply exhibited in the 
works of Thackeray,—works which had deeply affected 
the mind of Robertson——but it had not been de- 
cisively treated in modern drama until Robertson 
chose it for dramatic display, and his exhibition of it 
in Caste impressed observation as equally novel and 
brilliant. 

The night when Caste was first produced in New 
York, August 5, 1867, was sultry, and the audience 
which assembled to see the new play (in a little 
theatre, then called the Broalway—it was situated 
south of the southwest corner of Broadway and 
Broome Street—it had been Brougham’s Lyceum and 
afterward Wallack’s Theatre), was uncomfortable and, 
at first, indifferent, but soon it manifested lively in- 
terest, and long before the performance ended it be- 
came enthusiastic in admiration of both the acting 
and the play. Better acting has seldom been seen. 
Florence and his wife led the company, the former play- 
ing D’Alroy, the latter playing Polly Eccles. Florence, 
then in the prime of life, was not only an accomplished 
dramatie artist, expert to impersonate character and 
to create and sustain illusion, but a man of singularly 
ingenuous and winning personalitvy,—the kind of man 
who readily inspires a sentiment of comradeship. Mrs. 
Florence, exuberanty with vitality and possessed of 
copious resources of animal spirits as a woman, was, 
as an actress, exceptionally effective in the expression 
of piquant temperament and frolicsome humor, and 
therefore she was suited to the part that she played. 
Owen Marlowe, who acted Hawtree, was remarkable 
for the refinement of his mind, the simplicity of his 
nature, and the repose and grace of his manner, and 
those attributes, blending, in his performance, with 
sure artistic skill, made the iqpersonation of the 
simple, kindly, blunt soldier excellent as a type of 
manliness. Davidge, who played Eccles, was a “ low 
comedian ” of the highest order—and much more—and, 
being an Englishman and thoroughly acquainted with 
English character and life, he entirely comprehended 
the design of Eecles, and he made that sottish humbug 
and pitiable wreck painfully. true and suitably comic. 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert as the Marquise de St. Maur, was 
perfection as a type of the natural aristocrat, and 
deeply interesting by reason of a charming individu- 
ality. That superb actress, although she had before 
been seen in New York, and recognized as possessed of 
sterling, versatile ability, had ‘not completely captured 
the public. Her personation of the Marquise, however, 
was so fine in spirit, so exquisite in finish, and so bril- 
liant in effect that it delighted everybody, and from 
that moment Mrs. Gilbert swiftly advanced to the 
bright eminence which crowned her splendid career. 
Henrietta Chanfrau, then a remarkably handsome 
woman, of the brunette order, and an actress of ample 
experience, played Esther, and amply and sweetly ex- 
pressed the girl’s gentle, self-respecting, honest nature, 
the wife’s affectionate fidelity, the mother’s tenderness, 
and the widow’s patient grief. Edward Lamb, a re- 
markably clever actor, earnest in feeling, brusque in 
manner, quick in execution, and spontaneously humor- 
ous, gave a capital performance of Gerridge. The cast, 
as a whole, has not been excelled, though, in certain 
features, John Hare’s presentment of the play (he pro- 


duced it in America in 1897), was the best ever 
seen. Not one member of Florence’s company -is now 
alive. Mrs. Chanfrau, the last surviver of. it; died in 
September, 1909. 

The art of dramatic construction is exceptionally 
well exemplified in Caste, and it might not be amiss 
for students of this subject to take particular note of 
the mechanism of that play. The structure, indeed, is 
so expressive that, if the comedy were presented by any 
company of experienced actors without the utterance 
of even a single word, it would be perfectly intelligible 
to an audience. The dialogue with which its author 
has interlaced the action is, meanwhile, appropriate 
and delightfully illuminative. Adverse critical opinion 
of the comedy has objected to its “ obviousnéss ” and 
its “ preordained happy ending”; but “ obviousness,” 
in a play, so far from being a defect, is an eminent 
merit and an indispensable attribute. The effect of 
surprise in a specific performance, the delicate touches 
and fine details of embellishment in an impersonation, 
the suggestion of a long backward vista of experience, 
the spontaneous intimation of knowledge of human 
nature and of the ways of the world, the interfusion 
of the actor’s personality with the fictitious personality 
that he has assumed, the facial play, the demeanor, the 
gesture, the use of voice-—all those means of dramatic 
art are readily comprehensible, and, when well em 
ployed, are perceived and appreciated; but the effeet 
cf all of them combined is completely obscured and 
spoiled, if the audience is mystified. The interlocutors 
in a play, like persons in actual life, can (as, indeed, 
they generally do), misunderstand each other, can pro 
eeed in more or less ignorance of precisely what is 
going on, but the spectator of the play must not, for 
a moment, or in any particular, be deceived. The best 


play in our language,— considered  technically,—is 
Othello. What wonld become of it if lago’s actual 


character and purposes were known to Othello, Desde 
mona, Roderigo, and Cassio,—or if they were not 
known to the observers of its representation? A 
principal necessity of a dramatic performance is the 
use of transparency, the device by which an actor, 
while revealing to his associate characters in the play 
only as much of his assumed mind as is essential that 
they should know, for the impulse of action and the 
purpose of effect, discloses the whole of that assumed 
mind to his audience. Absolute, literal fidelity to 
Nature is impossible in dramatic art,—or any art, 
but the effect of Nature can be produced by artificial 
means,—and it cannot be produced in any other way. 
Where does anybody find an ordinary room of which 
the walls are sixteen or eighteen feet high? Where is 
the ordinary room that is provided with only three 
sides,—the fourth being a vast opening? Where is the 
ordinary room in which a person speaking in a con 
versational tone must, nevertheless, speak so as to be 
heard and understood by about 1,800 listeners? In 
every-day life thousands of persons converse while sit 
ting or standing with their backs toward one or other 
of the walls. If actors were to assume that natural 
attitude, turning their backs toward the hypothetical 
fourth wall of a stage-room, and were to maintain that 
posture for even fifteen minutes, the audience would 
retire. The stage, as a medium of expression, is an 
artificial, not a real, arena, and the consummate excel 
lence of Caste,—and, indeed, of the texture of all 
Robertson’s plays,—is shown in that author’s strict 
adherence to that artistic principle. No incident of 
Caste is impossible; scarcely one incident of it is even 
improbable. The only infraction of probability in that 
play, as in almost all plays, proceeds from the neces 
sity of somewhat forcing circumstances and occur 
rences so as to make them contributory to effect, and 
se as to tell a long story in a short time. D’Alroy 
would have told his friend Hawtree all about his love 
affair, before bringing him to the lodging in Stangate, 
and Hawtree would not, at the last, have*produced so 
opportunely, if at all, his letter of dismissal as the ac- 
cepted suitor of “Lady Emily.” Those are trifles. 
Outside of a Chinese theatre no attempt is made to 
copy and communicate in detail the prolix sayings and 
doings of any group of intermingled persons, and even 
in that tedious realm of literalness the deed must fal! 
short of the purpose. 

The ending of Caste is no more “ preordained ” than 
is that of any other progressive, cumulative work of 
art. An end there must be, and the ending is found to 
have been judiciously devised, in complete harmony 
with the probabilities of actual life, and it is not even 
intimated until a few moments before its arrival. The 
end of the play, moreover, is not to be viewed as the 
end of life for the persons shown in it. A considerable 
episode of their experience has been exhibited, and now 
the stream of living’ will flow on, fer each and all of 
them, in new channels. It is a happy and consoling 
fact that, notwithstanding the heavy burdens of care 
and sorrow that humanity must bear, circumstances 
involving the individual or the group of individuals 
do sometimes, or often, take a fortunate turn, and so 
specific chapters of human experience end in happiness. 
Such is the ending of that current of circumstantial 
events shown in Caste, and it is a rational and right 
ending. It cannot be said to be “a happy ending,” 
though, in the common acceptance of that term. “he 
characters are shown as reconciled, for the sivment, 
by the pressure of necessity, as well as ody that of 
emotion, and constrained to make the best of the situa- 
tions into which their various feelings and actions 
have, under the caste system, committed them. But 
poor old Eccles is still a miserable drunkard ; Ger- 
ridge is still an honest, good-hearted vuigarian, setting 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Letrers in the city come out of no- 
where. They have to force their way 
through a general antagonism on the part 
of the atmosphere. There is a mysterious 
power that objects to your receiving let- 
ters, and, when they do not reach you, 
you know to a certainty that the power 
has triumphed and there is any quantity 
of baffled letters lying on the other side 
of the anti-letter belt that surrounds you. 
Postmen are always grumpy men. If one 
is met on the street and questioned as to 
whether he has a letter for you, he says, 
“No.” Just curtly and unsympathetically, 
“No,” and generally without looking over 
his letters or explaining why he has not 
any, or regretting in the least his in- 
ability to supply you with what you 
want. The nicest, friendliest maids are 
always a little careless and late and slow 
in their movements when bringing a let- 
ter. One’s family very often throws let- 
ters at one. Altogether city letters reach 
you with difficulty and with no help or 
encouragement from any one, which makes 
a change to country letters all the more 
delightful and interesting. 

The rural delivery boxes make such in- 
gratiating efforts to assist you and show 
every sign of taking to heart, of really 
being jnterested in nothing else than the 
arrival or non-arrival of your mail. They 
fly their little red flags, making desperate, 
gallant efforts to attract the postman’s 
attention, and only permit the flag to drop 
when their purpose has been accomplished ; 
and they contain in their nice, roomy 
interiors a mail of sorts. They stand 
just as near the road as they reasonably 
ean without courting the risk of being run 
over, and by their position on the very 
edge of things exhibit such a likable im- 
patience and willingness to meet the post- 
man almost more than half-way. Their 
depressed squeak as you open them, to 
find nothing, is so self-condemnatory that 
any idea you had of blaming them goes at 
once, chased away by the realization that 
they made every possible effort, and if the 
thing had been humanly possible it would 
have been accomplished. The squeak at 
such a time is very different from the 
one announcing a perfect budget, express- 
ing such joy, such satisfaction and in- 
terest, that thanks are not even expected, 
your pleasure repaying them sufficiently. 
One’s fondness for the box becomes so real 
that when, a half-hour before the postman 
can possibly come, you install yourself at 
the foot of the box, it is positively for the 
delight of being near the box, and waiting 
for the letters is secondary and unim- 
portant. 


Chapter headings are not at all what 
they were, which is saying the worst pos- 
sible thing for present-day chapter head- 
ings, as nothing could have been nicer 
than they used to be. Burton’s chapter 
headings make even The Anatomy of 
Melancholy sound rather pleasing, and 
induce that agreeable glow that leads to 
a musing on the chapter headings, a 
carrying on of the hints ‘that have been 
thrown out, a capitulation to their en- 
ticing indefiniteness, until one is so 
enamoured of the book, built up out of the 
table of contents, that, in a lover-like fear 
of dispelling it, the decision is made to 
limit oneself just to the chapter headings 
and refrain altogether from reading the 
book itself. 

Next to nothing is done with chapter 
headings nowadays. Their aid is dis- 
carded as being superfluous and a shade 
prosy. There used to be a something grad- 
ual, rambling, and suggestive of genteel 
leisure in the manner of beginning a book. 
The chapter headings used to bewilder, 
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charm, and entice one’s interest, to pique 
one into an immediate retirement into a 
corner with the book, to rouse an en- 
thusiasm quite sufficient to carry one 
through the first few chapters, in which 
the author, having got you well excited by 
the guarded intimations of what was to 
come, plagued you and amused himself 
by drowsily describing matters and places 
only faintly relevant to the story, so that 
by the time it was finally commenced in 
the fourth chapter the reader and the 
author were on excellent terms, the latter 
having played his little joke and reward- 
ed the former by the beginning of a rat- 
tling tale for the patience and good- 
nature which he had shown in bearing up 
under a pretty severe test. Now all this 
preamble is thrown aside, and, with the 
suddenness of two strangers pitched into 
the same lifeboat and sitting up bruised 
and ‘staring, surprised to find themselves 
together, the reader and the author begin 
without -warning in the middle of the 
book, only to be finally obliged, when they 
have learned each other’s ways a bit, to 
retrace their steps and take another look 
at that first chapter with eyes but recently 
initiated. 

Think what Borrow, literal, stern Bor- 
row, who always meant to be dull, yet 
could not for the life of him help being 
racy to the marrow, managed to do with 
chapter headings: “ Sunday Night—Sleep, 
Sin, and Old Age—The Dream-Lanikin 
Figure—A Literary Purchase”; “ The 
Newspaper—A New Walk—Pentré y Dwr 
—Oatmeal and Barley—Meal—The Man 
on Horseback—Heavy News”; “ Prepara- 
tions for Departure—Cat Provided For— 
A Pleasant Party—Last Night at Llangol- 
len”; “ Departure for South Wales—Tre- 
geiriog—Pleasing Scene—Trying to Read 
—Garmon and Lupus—The Cracked Voice 
—Effect of a Compliment”; “A Low 
Englishman — Enquiries —'The Cook — A 
Precious Couple.” They are intoxicating. 
The way in which he couples “The 
Freckled Maid” and “ Conversions to the 
Church ” makes one’s head reel, and the 
ensuing dizziness is an exaltation. Then, 
“Evening Gossip—The Bridge of the 
Minister—Legs in Danger.” It is irresist- 
ible. “Legs in Danger” leads one 
through theological discussions, tirades of 
his hardy hate, detailed facts, like a 
will-o’-the-wisp across the bog. “ Legs in 
Danger” hypnotizes and befuddles the 
greatest mind. ‘Legs in Danger” re- 
mains after many readings a wholly se- 
ductive heading. 

Thackeray was a master of chapter 
headings. “The Piano that Captain Dob- 
bins Bought and Who Played On It” 
sticks in the head when Amelia’s name 
eannot be remembered, and one is put to 
it to recall which volume contained Cap- 
tain Dobbin. In The Rose and The Ring 
Thackeray thought it quite worth while 
to put his “Contents” into verse, and 
starts out with: ‘“1—Shows How The 
Royal Family Sate Down 'fo Breakfast. 








Here begins the pantomime, 
Royal folks at breakfast time. 
Awful consequence of crime! 

Ah, I fear, King Valeroso, 

That your conduct is but so-so!” 


It proves such prodigality of interest 
on the part of the author in his own story. 
The mystery with which he surrounds the 
incidents discloses him in a frenzy of de- 
light over his tale. He lifts the curtain 
a mite, hurriedly pulls it down, makes it 
tremble with agitation, and almost faints 
with excitement himself, thus setting an 
example the reader would be churlish not 
to follow. 





London’s Proprietors 


Asipe from the territory possessed by 
the Crown, the municipality, and the great 
railroad companies, the land of London is 
almost all owned by ten men. 

The Duke of Westminster, as owner of 
the largest part and parcel of the land, 
heads the list. His property was formerly 
known as the Grosvenor estate. It em- 
braces vast tracts in the west and south- 
west. 

The second'on the list, Lord Cadogan, 
holds the property brought to his family 
by General Cadogan, who was a notable 
member of the Horse Guards in the time 
of Queen Anne. 

Viscount Portman owns land once 
known as the farm of the Knights of 
Jerusalem and received by Chief-Justice 
Portman as a gift from Queen Mary in 
1532. Much of this is situdted in the 
west-central district. Lying east of the 
Portman estate is the Portland property, 
now owned by a young man who inherited 
it from the daughter of the fourth Duke 
of Portland. 





The Great Central Railway Station 

stands on land owned by the Eyre family. 
Not far from this property are the lands 
known as Hampstead, contiguous to Cam- 
den Town and Kentish Town, the property 
of Lord Southampton. Lord Southamp- 
ton also owns Tottenham Manor, which is 
crossed by the Euston Road. 
' The Duke of Bedford’s property is even 
more valuable—it embraces St. Pancras 
to the north of Euston Station, and the 
lands occupied by the British Museum and 
by Russell Square and Covent Garden. 
This property was given to a Duke of 
Bedford in 1671 by Charles II., and with 
it were given all the rights of the Covent 
Garden Market, which produces an enor- 
mous income. 

To the east of the property of the Duke 
of Bedford lie the lands of Lord North- 
ampton, comprising the parishes of St. 
James, Clerkenwell, and St. Mary’s; to 
the west, the lands known as the Amherst 
estate. The lands of Llangattock, which 
lie south of the Thames, comprise South- 
wark, Camberwell, and Newington. 

All these lands are leased for a term of 





ninety-nine years and return to their 
owners with all the buildings on them. 
It is difficult to obtain any idea of their 
enormous value. 





Fly-traps of Spiders’ Nests 


Sprpers’ nests are used in Mexico as 
fly-traps. During the rainy season the 
villages are invaded by numbers of flies 
and other insects. To rid a house of these 
pests, the natives hang the branch of a 
tree bearing a spider’s nest to a nail in 
the ceiling. The surface of the nest en- 
larges concentrically after each capture 
of an insect, and it exercises an irresisti- 
ble attraction on flies. When a spider’s 
nest is opened it is found to be filled with 
insects. Experiments made with paper 
nests so manufactured as to be exact 
copies of the real nests show that flies 
will not enter them. 

Though very small, and apparently in- 
significant, the inhabitant of the mos- 
quero attacks insects far more important 
in size than the largest house-fly. The 
wasp is one ef its favorite victims, and 
the wasp always gets the worst of the 
struggle. 

a 





A Song and a Sequel 


Ova day I sat a-singing— 
One day when I was young— 
Beside a lass whose love I had, 
And here’s the song I sung, 
And here’s the song [ sung: 
“Oh, life is meant for loving 
And time is meant for joy, 
And the world is meant for you and me, 
For we are girl and boy; 
Oh, we are girl and boy!” 


Alas! it was not easy 
To make the world my own. 
Too long with time I linger, 
Since ev’ry joy has flown. 
And low along life’s pathway 
Love’s bitter fruit is strown. 
SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 
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A DETERMINED WOMAN 


Finally Found a Food that Cured Her. 


“When I first read of the remarkable 
effects of Grape-Nuts food I determined to 
secure some,” says a woman of Salisbury, 
Mo. “At that time there was none kept in 
this town, but my husband ordered some 
from a Chicago traveler. 

“T had been greatly afflicted with sudden 
attacks of cramps, nausea, and vomiting. 
Tried all sorts of remedies and physicians, 
but obtained only temporary relief. As 
soon as I began to use the new food the 
cramps disappeared, and have never re- 
turned. 

“My old attacks of sick stomach were a 
little slower to yield, but by continuing the 
food that trouble has disappeared entirely. 
I am today perfectly well, can eat anything 
and everything I wish without paying the 
penalty that I used to. We would not keep 
house without Grape-Nuts. 

“My husband was so delighted with the 
benefits I received that he has been recom- 
mending Grape-Nuts to his customers, and 
has built up a very large trade on the food. 
He sells them by the case to many of the 
leading physicians of the county, who recom- 
mend Grape-Nuts very generally. There is 
some satisfaction in using a really scientifi- 
cally prepared food.” 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Finance 


BONDS BEARING A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST 


Sy HROUGH the elaborate organiza- 
tions they maintain, the big invest- 
ws ment houses which make a business 
st of marketing new securities keep in 
BA close touch with sentiment prevail- 
PEN ing among investors in general— 
ae have a hand, always, on the invest- 
ment pulse of the country. If, as 
: “was the case for several months 
after the iste the demand runs to bonds of 
the very best grade, with security rather than in- 
come the primary consideration, investment houses’ 
mr will consist of railroad first-mortgage bonds, 
high-class municipals, ete.. But if, on the other 
hand, the investment pulse beats faster, and inquiries 
indicate that bond-buyers are not so much interested 
in security as in income, and are willing to go the 
limit in the way of securing t'e highest income pos- 
sible, bonds bearing a high rate of interest will make 
up the bulk of investment houses’ offerings. 

That is the case at present. Buyers “want bonds 
netting well up toward 6 per cent., and so that is the 
kind of bond being offered. Irrigation bonds, timber 
bonds, bonds secured on natural resources of all kinds— 
in every direction this is the kind of security one sees 
advertised. To investors who do not like these new 
issues—* specialties,” as they are called—there are of- 
fered the low-priced junior bonds of the railroads and 
the mortgage bonds of the industrial companies. Sales 
of bonds netting the buyer less than 41% per cent. are 
on an exceedingly small scale. The strong current of 
investment sentiment toward securities yielding a high 
rate of income is unmistakable. 

Development of such a condition being bound to 
exert an important influence on prices of existing is- 
sues, it is well worth while looking into the causes 
which have brought it about and the effects it is 
likely to produce. As to the former, it is necessary to 
go no farther than the great increase in the cost of 
living which has taken place, the rise in the price of 
all the necessaries of life which has brought it about 
that any given fixed income will buy only about 60 
per cent. of what it would buy ten years ago. ‘Take 
the case of a person left dependent a few years ago 
upon an income derived from good securities and just 
sufficient to provide a comfortable living. From that 
same income a comfortable living can no longer be 
derived. What is the inevitable result? That the in- 
dividual dependent upon that income will seek to have 
it increased. The money is invested, say, in railroad 
bonds yielding 44%, per cent. To that person the offer 
of bonds netting 51% or 6 per cent. makes a strong 
appeal. Investigation shows the new bonds to be of 
pretty fair quality and the transfer is decided upon. 
The old 4%-per-cent. bonds in which the money has 
been so long invested are sold and the new 6-per-cent. 
bonds are taken in their place. 

Entirely aside from any question as to the wisdom 
of the transfer, it is plainly to be seen how the price 
of the existing issues will be affected by such opera- 
tions, multiplied many times over. For by no means 
confined to the small individual investor is the desire 
for a higher rate of interest to meet growing re- 
quirements. The man who finds that his $25,000 a 
year will no longer let him live as he has been ac- 
customed to live will be just as quick to make: a shift 
in his investments as the man whose income has been 
such as to just enable him to worry along. The whole 
matter is merely relative and runs_ longitudinally 
through every class of society. And by all those 
classes of society in which securities are held for in- 
vestment, low-interest-bearing bonds are being sold 
to make way for securities yielding a better income. 

Analysis of the new high-interest-bearing bonds 
which have made so successful a bid for popular favor 
shows them on the whole to be a pretty fair class of 
security. Take, for instance, the irrigation bonds at 
present being so widely placed with investors. On 
account of their being a security not very generally 
known and often without a quick market, bonds of 
this class are obtainable to yield as much as 6 per 
cent., whereas in point of actual safety of principal 
they are a good deal better than many bonds which 
sell higher. Some of them, in fact, differ but little 
from the municipal bonds which have always been 
regarded as the last word in the way of security. 

Practically all irrigation bonds are of three classes. 
First there are the “municipal irrigation district ” 
issues which are sold by organized districts for the 
purpose of constructing ‘irrigation systems for their 
own use, in very much the same way as school dis- 
tricts se]l bonds in order to build public schools. Then 
come the corporation bonds issued under the ‘“ Carey 
Act,” in which case the Federal government, through 
the medium of the various states, turns over the 
arid lands it owns to corporations willing to under- 
take their irrigation. Lastly there are the bonds is- 
sued by corporations which have acquired large tracts 
of arid lands as well as water privileges, and which 
set out to sell bonds in order to raise the money with 
which to carry the irrigation projects through. 

Discussion of the relative merits of the different 
kinds of irrigation bonds is not possible here, but 
it may be said that all irrigation bonds have a num- 
ber of vital points in common. All of them, in the 
first place, mature serially so that the security gets 
better and better, and practically all of them pay 
6 per cent. The bonds, in the next place, are usually 
a first mortgage not only upon the land irrigated, 
but upon. its water-supply as well. A _ further 
consideration is that the irrigated lands are almost 
invariably sold to settlers on a basis of instalments 
corresponding in maturities to those of the bond issue. 










By Franklin Escher 


Irrigation bonds in general, it will be seen from 
what has been said, are a pretty fair kind of security, 
the “municipal district ” type of irrigation bond, in- 
deed, being very similar to the school district, sewer 
district, and other kinds of district bond so long pop- 
ular with investors and institutions. The claim, how- 
ever, that any kind of a bond issue for developmental 
purposes can rank with an out-and-out municipal bond 
is a mistake and has only served to draw down upon 
irrigation bonds in general a good deal of unfavorable 
criticism. The bonded indebtedness of cities is invar- 
iably limited by law to a small percentage of the 
assessed valuation of the property and the bonds are 
further safeguarded by being confined to the taxpaying 
ability of the population. There may be irrigation 
bonds in which this is also the case, but they are few 
and far between and make up only a small part of 
the total outstanding. As a class it is impossible to 
reconcile irrigation bonds even of the municipal dis- 
trict type, with the standardized conception of munici- 
pal bonds. 

Bonds secured on standing timber are another form 
of security being widely marketed at present. Owing 
to changing conditions in the lumber industry and 
the fact that this business is rapidly going into the 
hands of large concerns possessing their own timber 
lands and who do their own logging and milling and 
selling of output, larger and larger amounts of capital 
are being needed in the business by individual con- 
cerns. To supply this need the big companies have 
come into the money-market with oferings of bonds 
secured on the timber lands and equipment in question. 
On account of the high rate of interest which they 
bear and on account, of the many good points which 
they undoubtedly present, bonds of this class seem 
lately to have made great strides in popular favor. 

The rapid consumption of the country’s supply of 
timber does unquestionably supply a strong feature 
of security to bonds based on timber lands. According 
to government statistics the rate of consumption of 
lumber in the United States has inereased to such a 
point that it is now three times as fast as the growth 
of new timber, In 1880, 18 billion feet of timber were 
eut. In 1890, consumption had reached 23 billion 
feet. 1900 saw the cut of timber reach 35 billion 
feet, while in 1907, 40 billion feet were cut. From 
such facts the obvious conclusion is that accessible 
timber land is constantly appreciating in value, and 
such indeed is the case. 

Like irrigation bonds, timber bonds have certain 
distinctive features which apply to practically all the 
issues now being offered to the public. Accessibility 
of the timber land on which the bonds are secured is 
perhaps the first consideration. The density and qual- 
ity of the timber and the sum per 1,000 feet of timber 
for which the bonds are issued come next. Thirdly, 
and perhaps quite as important as any other element 
of security connected with timber bonds,-is the pro- 
vision for a sinking-fund—for a reduction in the 
amount of the bonds outstanding in proportion as the 
supply of timber is reduced. 

Regarding this first consideration of accessibility, 
it is plain enough that timber lands, in order to be of 
any use as a security for bonds, must be so situated 
as to insure an easy outlet of product. The timber 
on a great tract of land up in British Columbia, for 
instance, might intrinsically be worth millions of 
dollars, but unless there was some drivable stream run- 
ning down from the cutting fields, would not be as good 
security for a bond issue as a tract one-tenth as large 
situated on or near tidewater. In buying timber 
bonds, therefore, it is important not only to see that 
the security in the way of standing timber is ample, 
but that the property is so located as to make output 
easily marketable. 

Concerning density and quality of timber, conditions 
vary widely in different parts of the country, but as a 
general rule it can be said that bonds should not be 
issued for more than one-half the value of timber as 
it stands. This stumpage value, as it is called, runs 
enywhere from $3 per 1,000 feet for yellow pine in the 
South to $8 for spruce in New England, with even 
higher values for different kinds pf woods. As a 
general rule, it may be laid down that where the bonds 
are issued for more than $2 per 1,000 feet the investor 
wants to be particularly sure of his ground. 

The more timber cut the less security remains be- 
hind outstanding bonds, for which" reason it is vital 
that ample provision should be made for a sinking- 
fund to automatically reduce the bonded indebtedness. 
Such provision usually engages that for every 1,000 
feet of timber cut there shall be deposited ‘with a 
trustee anywhere from $1 to $2. In this way the 
existing amount of bonds and the existing security 
behind the bonds are reduced together. Purchasers 
of securities of this class should be exceedingly care- 
ful to see that the sinking-fund provision is adequate 
and that the stipulations regarding the payment of 
these moneys to the trustee are carefully drawn. 

A great deal more of information might be given 
regarding irrigation bonds, timber bonds, and the 
other kinds of high-interest-bearing specialties just 
now so prominently in the public eye, but from what 
has been said it is plain that in these kinds of security 
there exists the chance for very profitable and rea- 
sonably safe investment, provided that a reasonable 
amount of caution is exercised. That an investor can 
buy a timber bond or an irrigation bond netting him 
6 per cent. or better with the same degree of safety 
that he can buy a railroad mortgage bond is some- 

hing which no disinterested person will claim. But 
that there are issues of these high-interest-bearing 
bonds which are good safe inve:+iments is unquestion- 
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able. In determining what they are the prospective 
buyer should freely use his own judgment, applying 
to the bonds in question the severest tests he knows. 
But even more important than that is the character 
of the house offering the bonds—before he even con- 
siders touching one of these “ specialties,” the pros- 
pective investor should be absolutely satisfied not only 
that the house is thoroughly reputable, but in a po- 
sition, as well, to know all the ins and outs of the 
securities it is offering. 


The day-to-day records of transactions on the ex- 
change show the very great amount of speculative 
interest existing in the leading issues of convertible 
bonds. In some of these issues, notably in the case 
of the Southern Pacific convertible 4s, the trading is 
a good deal more active than in many of the so-called 
active stocks. Some of this trading comes from buy- 
ing for investment, but by far the largest part of 
it represents speculative operations on the part of 
people who prefer convertible bonds, as a medium of 
speculation, to anything else. 

There are good reasons for the preference. Con- 
vertible bonds fluctuate widely in price, but, being 
bonds, have, after all, a distinct investment value of 
their own and are more limited in the extent to which 
they can decline. Southern Pacific convertibles or 
Atchison convertibles may or may not be worth the 
price at which they are selling, but, whatever might 
happen, they would find an investment level not many 
points below par. But in the other direction—on the 
up side—there is no limit to where they may go. 
Convertible into the stock, they get the benefit of what- 
ever rise in the stock may take place. If they are 
convertible at par they get the full benefit of a rise 
in the stock—that is to say, if the stock goes up ten 
points the bonds will go up ten points, too. If they 
are convertible not at par, but at a given figure, say 
130, the bonds will be carried up by a rise in the stock, 
Lut only proportionately. “Convertible at 130,” for 
instance, means in plain language that at any time 
the holder of $130 par value of the bonds can ex- 
change his holding for one share of stock. When the 
stock is quoted at 130, therefore, the bonds will sell 
at par and every point the stock goes up from 130 
will carry the bonds up 10-13 of a point. 


A Stock Exchange house charges 1% per cent. (12.50) 
for buying 100 shares of stock outright for a cus- 
tomer. The same commission is charged if the ecus- 
tomer buys the stock “on margin’’—that is to say, 
if the customer puts up only a small part of the cost 
price, the broker borrowing the rest of the amount 
and having to keep the loan running until the cus- 
tomer decides to sell out. The services rendered by 
the broker for the same commission are out of all 
proportion. Either 1% per cent. is too much to charge 
for buying stock outright for investment or else 4 
per cent. is too little to charge for the risk and 
trouble of carrying it on margin. 

The straight 1 per cent. commission on all stock- 
exchange-business is a sort of sacred institution in 
Wall Street, but sacred or not sacred, a good many 
investors are coming to believe that whatever amount 
brokers may charge for the highly complicated busi- 
ness of carrying stocks on margin or selling short, 
less ought to be charged for the very-simple operation 
of buying stock for an investor and turning it over 
to him on receipt of his check. 


Take, for instance, the operation of selling short,- 


where the successive steps are as follows: The cus- 
tomer gives the order to sell. The broker goes on the 
floor and sells. Before 2:15 next day the broker must 
deliver what he has sold; not having it, he goes to 
some one who has, puts up money as security, and 
“borrows ” the stock. This borrowed stock he delivers 


‘to the purchaser. Until directed by his customer to go 


into the market and buy the stock, the broker is in 
the position of having borrowed the stock and being 
liable therefor. There is a good deal of trouble and 
some risk about it. 


The fast-waning interest in the short-term-note mar- 
ket has been somewhat stimulated recently by the 
bringing out of several issues of this kind. Resorted 
to by the corporations to the extent of half a billion 
dollars two or three years ago, this makeshift form of 
financing furnished fat underwriting and trading com- 
missions for a while, and not a few bankers are hoping 
that the market in short-term railroad notes will again 
develop some of the activity it had then. 

Financing by means of issues of short-term notes is 
an expensive sort of an operation and was gone into 
on so large a scale late in 1906 and early in 1907 only 
because the corporations were in the position of having 
to borrow at a time when the ordinary form of securi- 
ties could not be sold. Pennsylvania’s case is typical. 
With the tremendous New York terminal operations 
on its hands at the beginning of 1907, Pennsylvania 
found itself in great need of additional capital. With 
the market in no condition at that time to take long- 
term bonds or stock, the sale of three-year 5-per-cent. 
notes was the only way in which the money could be 
raised. That expedient, therefore, was resorted to, the 
idea being that by the time the notes came due the 
market would be in such shape as to allow their con- 
version into share capital. That is exactly what has 
been accomplished by the recent stock issue, which 
amounts, in effect, to little more than the conversion 
of the short-term notes issued three years ago into 
regular capital stock, 
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The Making of Doctors 


SOME RADICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mepicat education in this country has 
never been subjected #0 so severe a 
scrutiny as that reported in the Fourth 
Bulletin of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, by Abra- 
ham Flexner, with an introduction by Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett,. president of the 
institution. 

As the result of an exhaustive examina- 
tion Mr. Flexner reached the surprising 
conclusion that the one hundred and fifty 
medical colleges under examination should 
be reduced to only thirty-one well-equipped 
institutions. 

The following extracts from Dr. Prit- 
chett’s introduction indicate the character 
of the work set forth in the report: 

“No effort has been spared to procure 
accurate and detailed information as to 
the facilities, resources, and methods of 
instruction of the medical sehools. They 
have not only been separately visited, but 
every statement made in regard to each 
detail has been carefully checked with 
the data in possession of the American 
Medical Association, likewise obtained by 
personal inspection, and with the records 
of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, so far as its membership ex- 
tends. The details as stated go forth 
with the sanction of at least two, and 
frequently more, independent observers. 

“The significant facts revealed by Mr. 
Flexner’s study are these: 

“(1) For twenty-five years past there 
has been an enormotis over-production of 
uneducated and ill-trained medical practi- 
tioners. This has been in absolute disre- 
gard of the public welfare and without 
any serious thought of the interests of the 
public. Taking the United States as a 
whole, physicians are four or five times 
as numerous in proportion to population 
as in older countries like Germany. 

“ (2) Over-production of ill-trained men 
is due in the main to the existence of a 
very large number of commercial schools, 
sustained in many cases by advertising 
methods through which a mass of unpre- 
pared youth is drawn out of industrial 
occupations into the study of medicine. 

“ (3) Until recently the conduct of a 
medical school was a profitable business, 
for the methods of instruction were mainly 
didactic. As the need for laboratories 
has become more keenly felt, the expenses 
of an efficient medical school have been 
greatly increased. The inadequacy of 
many of these schools may be judged 
from the fact that nearly half of all our 
medical schools have incomes below $10,- 
000, and these incomes determine the 
quality of instruction that they can and 
do offer. Colleges and universities have 
in large measure failed in the past 
twenty-five years to appreciate the great 
advance in medical education and the in- 
creased cost of teaching it along modern 
lines. Many universities desirous of ap- 
parent educational completeness have an- 
nexed medical schools without making 
themselves responsible either for the 
standards of the professional schools or 
for their support, 

“ (4) The existence of many of these 
unnecessary and inadequate medical 
schools has been defended by the argu- 
ment that a poor medical school is justi- 
fied in the interest of the poor boy. It is 
clear that the poor boy has no right to go 
into any profession for which he is not 
willing to obtain adequate preparation; 
but the facts set forth in this report make 
it evident that this argument is in- 
sincere, and that the excuse which has 
hitherto been put forward in the name of 
the poor boy is in reality an argument in 

behalf of the poor medical school. 

(5) A hospital under complete educa- 
tional control is as necessary to a medical 
schoo] as is a laboratory of chemistry or 
pathology. Trustees of hospitals, public 
and private, should go to the limit of their 
authority in opening hospital wards to 
teaching, provided only that the universi- 
ties secure sufficient funds on their side 
to employ as teachers men who are de- 
voted to clinical science, 

“In view of these facts, progress for 
the future would seem to require a very 
much smaller number of medical schools, 
better equipped and better conducted than 
our schools now as a rule are; and the 
needs of the public would equally require 
that we have fewer physicians graduated 
each year, but that thes should be better 
educated and better trained. With this 
idea accepted, it necessarily follows that 
the medical school will, if rightly conduct- 
ed, articulate not only with the universi- 
ty, but with the general system of educa- 
tion. Just what form that articulation 
must take will vary in the immediate fu- 
ture in different parts of the country. 
Throughout the Eastern and Central 
States the movement under which the 
medical school articulates with the second 
year of the college has already gained 
such impetus that it can be regarded as 
practically accepted. In the Southern 
States for the present it would seem that 





articulation with the four-year high 
school would be a reasonable starting- 
point for the future. 

“The development which is here sug- 
gested for medical edueation is condi- 
tioned largely upon three factors: first, 
upon the creation of a public opinion 
which shall diseriminate between the ill- 
trained and the rightly trained physician, 
and which will also insist upon the enact- 
ment of such laws as will require all prac- 
titioners of medicine, whether they belong 
to one sect or another, to ground them- 
selves in the fundamentals upon which 
medical science rests; secondly, upon the 
universities and their attitude toward 
medical standards and medical support; 
finally, upon the attitude of the members 
of the medical profession toward the 
standards of their own practice and upon 
their sense of honor with respect to their 
own profession. .. .” 

The radical conclusions reached by Mr. 
Flexner are suggested in the following 
extracts from his report: 

“In so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the foregoing sketch calls for 
thirty-one medical schools with a present 
annual output of about two thousand 
physicians, 7. e., an average graduating 
class of about seventy each. They are 
capable of producing three thousand five 
hundred. All are university departments, 
busy in advancing knowledge as well as in 
training doctors. Nineteen are situated 
in large cities with the universities of 
which they are organic parts; four are in 
small towns with their universities; eight 
are located in large towns always close 
by the parent institutions. Divided and 
far distant departments are altogether 
avoided. 

“ Twenty States are left without a com- 
plete school. Most of these are unlikely 
to be favorably circumstanced for the next 
half century, so far as we can now judge. 
Several may, however, find the under- 
taking feasible within a decade or two, 
The University of Arkansas might be 
moved from Fayetteville to Little Rock; 
Oklahoma, if its rapid growth is main- 
tained, may from Norman govern a medi- 
eal school at Oklahoma City; Oregon may 
take full responsibility for Portland. 
Unfortunately, of the three additional 
schools thus created, only one, that at 
Little Rock, would represent conditions at 
their best. There is, therefore, no reason 
to hasten the others; for their problem 
may, if left open, be more advantageously 
solved. 

“To bring about the proposed recon- 
struction, some one hundred and tienty 
schools have been apparently wiped off 
the map. As a matter of fact, our pro- 
«cedure is far less radieal than would thus 
appear. Of the one hundred and twenty 
schools that disappear, thirty-seven are 
already negligible, for they contain fewer 
than fifty students apiece; thirteen more 
contain between fifty and seventy-five 
students each, and sixteen more between 
seventy-five and one hundred. That is, of 
the one hundred and twenty schools, sixty- 
six are so small that their student bodies 
can, in so far as they are worthy, be swept 
into strong institutions without seriously 
stretching their present enrolment. Of 
the thirty institutions that remain, several 
will survive through merger. For example, 
the Cleveland College of Physicians and 
Surgeons could be consolidated with 
Western Reserve; the amalgamation of 
Jefferson Medical College and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania would make one 
fair-sized school on an enforced two-year 
college standard; Tufts and Harvard, Van- 
derbilt and the University of Tennessee, 
Creighton and the University of Ne- 
braska, would, if joined, form institutions 
of moderate size, capable of eonsiderable 
expansion before reaching the limit of 
efficiency. : 


* Reduction of our one hundred and 
fifty-five medical schools to thirty-one 
would deprive of a medical school no see- 
tion that is now capable of maintaming 
one. It would threaten no scarcity of 
physicians until the country’s develop- 
ment actually required more than three 
thousand five hundred annually; that is 
to say, for a generation or two, at least, 
Meanwhile, the outline proposed involves 
no artificial standardization: it concedes 
a different standard to the South aa 
long as local needs require; it concedes 
the small town university type where it is 
clearly of advantage to adhere to it; it 
varies the general ratio in thinly settled 
regions; and, finally, it provides a system 
capable without overstraining of pro- 
ducing twice as many doctors as we sup- 
pose the country now to need. In other 
words, we may be wholly mistaken in our 
figures without in the least impairing the 
feasibility of the kind of renovation that 
has been outlined; and every institution 
arranged for can be expected to make 
some useful contribution to knowledge 
and progress.” 
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TOUR TO YELLOWSTONE PARK AND 
THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 








In the heart of the Rocky Mountains lies one of nature’s 
richest treasure-houses—the Yellowstone National Park. It is 
America’s greatest show ground. To visit this Park is to see 
nature in a variety of rare and majestic moods. 

* The Canadian Rockies, glorious in scenery, displaying new 
wonders in every mile as one penetrates the great canyons 
through which the railroad runs, combine the beauty of the 
Alps and the grandeur of the Himalayas. 

On August 15, a personally-conducted tour through the 
Yellowstone Park; to Portland and Seattle, and 
through the Canadian Rockies, will leave the East by special 
train over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Five and one-half days will be spent in the Park, one day 
in Portland, one day in Seattle, one day on Puget Sound, going 
by steamer from Seattle to Vancouver, part of a day at Vancouver, 
one day at Laggan, one day at Banff, and sight-seeing trips will 
be made in St. Paul and Chicago. The tour will cover a period 
of twenty-one days. 

The rate will cover all necessary expenses. 

Persons desiring to utilize this exceptional opportunity to 
visit the Yellowstone Park and the Canadian Rockies, should 
apply for Pullman space early, as the party will be limited. 
Address C. Studds, D. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Without an equal in all the world 


Built upon the two-cycle principle—the ideal—the new 
Extreme High Speed Vim Motor is years ahead in marine- 
engine construction. 

By a patented system of double paris, this engine develops 
two thirds more power than any other—two or four 
cycle—of equal size. 

And its speed is proportionately greater. 


The New Extreme High-Speed 


VIM MOTOR 


The most perfect two-cycle motor made 
The Vim book tells the complete story of this 
wonderful engine—of its strength and long life, 
and how it will stand three times the hard service 
2 you can expect of any other high-speed engine. 
It tells also about the Vim line of heavy-duty 
and ordinary-speed engines. Write for it now. 
The Vim Motor Manufacturing Co. 
450 Market St. Sandusky, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 23) 

his usual morning brightness seemed obscured. He 
lounged about ‘the house, to the porch and _ inside 
again, like a man who had lost something. He ap- 
peared to suspect everything from the way he re- 
garded things, and the swift grace with which his 
hand sought the brown gun-grip when one of the 
men returned with a great clatter of boots and heavy 
awkwardness, 

“That you, Matt?” asked the “ Jedge,” with a quick 
turn, peering at him. 

“Sure it’s me,” replied the other, grinning. ‘“ Ain’t 
you over your grouch yet, ‘ Jedge’?” 

“No,” growled the sheriff. 

“T’m doggoned sorry, and you know . 

“Leave me alone an’ get out,” said the “ Jedge.” 

Gosnell’s girl took keen note of all this. Her heart 
gave big throbs of delight as she. realized that George 
would have no difticulty in avoiding the sheriff—if 
he would only follow her counsel. She had cau- 
tioned him not to appear until her signal. that the 
coast was clear, not to lift his hand or to say a word— 
to trust all to her. If the worst came to the worst 
and they did meet and were challenged by the sheriff, 
she would answer for him, and a moment’s argu- 
ment would suffice for his escape from the house to 
the wood, and a blind man would not be likely to fol- 
low after. It would mean freedom without a shot 
fired, without 

She caught her breath in a half sob of alarm. She 
had heard a step on the stairs. Was he coming down 
—now? The “Jedge” was in the front room and 
Matt at the back of the house. It was too soon--— 
they would have to mect. She dropped the dish and 
the wiping-cloth and hurried forward, breathless, 
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frightened. White of face, her finger to her lips, 
she indicated silence to the man in the hallway and 
went before him into the front room. 

The “ Jedge” stood at the far window, looking out. 
He half turned and called: 

“Say, Matt, when you’re over Bennett’s way, ’phone 
Jackson that I want to see him. Send him over 
here... .” He had swung clear around now, and 
as if in sudden suspicion queried, sharply, “ That you, 
Matt? .. .” 

Ricard had almost reached the door. 

“Tell Bennett to send Jackson over to see the 
‘ Jedge,’” cried the girl. ‘Don’t you hear, you 
Matt? .. .” 

It was a nervous effort to bridge the last two 
strides between the man and the outer air. She 
glanced at the sheriff and saw that he leaned forward 
expectantly. 

“Hold on, you!” he ordered, harshly; “Vil 
BOP... oe 
Gosnell’s girl had no chance for any subtle inter- 
ference. There sounded a crashing report, a_ thick 
dull noise in her ears. She shuddered as if the shot 
had reached her and reeled back with a ery. The 
* Jedge” had pitched forward to roll beneath the 
table. 

* Serves him damned well right!” she heard a voice 
say. 

Then hysterically she shrieked out: 

“He was blind—blind! and you've shot him! He 
was blind! .. .” 


A revulsion of feeling seized her. She uncon- 


sciously -hated all cowardice, and she knew him for 
a coward now. He had been a coward all through. 
He was at the door when she flung herself upon him. 


Like a tigress she caught his throat and his gun-hand. 
There sounded a hurried clatter of boots as Matt 
rushed through the hallway to see a man fighting 
and striking Gosnell’s girl. And Matt was not the 
sort to stand idle when such things were trans- 
piring. 

The affair was over in a moment—a moment after 
Matt arrived. 


Gosnell’s girl wiped the blood from her face and 
swayed into the room again. She had forgotten the 
sheriff and gave a low gasp when she saw him stand- 
ing by the table, his hand clutching his shoulder and 
the gripe of pain on his face. 

“Thank yeh, miss,”. he gritted out, hurriedly, seem- 
ing dazed. “ You’re the right sort, after all. Did 
Matt get him? ... What’s up, anyway? ... Why, 
did he hurt you! ég 

She stared at him dumbly. She had thought him 
dead. 

“It’s all my fault,’ she whimpered; and then with 
a. sobbing cry of self-accusation; “It’s my fault, | 
tell you! . iad 361 ot aa . 

The * Jedge” put his good arm about her and shook 
her roughly. 

‘Keep your mouth shut, little fool!” he said; and 
then, looking toward the door, * Well, Matt? “s 

“All right, *‘Jedge,”” replied the other, grimly. 
“ He’li come round in a bit. I[ jest laid him quiet 
to one side. An’ dyeh know, he was smashin’ her 
when I got there! [Td a good mind to end him. 
. . + Hello! hold her! ma 

The “ Jedge” gritted his teeth again. 

“You'll have to: carry her out, Matt; my arm’s 
ere 





An Innovation in Animal Surgery 


BYHE giant harpy eagle, one of the rarest 
and most remarkable of all the great 
birds in captivity in the New York Zoo- 
Mm logical Park, was the subject of a remark- 
Ow able surgical operation recently _ per- 
PSG] formed by Dr. W. Reed Blair. During 
the short. period of his captivity—about a year—his 
enormous curved beak, for some unknown reason, had 
grown to such an unusual length that it became diffi- 
cult for the big bird to close his bill properly, this 
seriously interfering with his eating of the two pounds 
of juicy raw beef provided for his daily luncheon, 
The preliminary task of tearing the beef into strips 
was eagerly and satisfactorily accomplished, but when 
the vital moment came for getting a good mouthful 
and swallowing the delicious morsels, the extra-long 
incurved beak was found to be an obstacle. To relieve 
the great bird of his trouble required the, combined 
strength. and strategy of two of the keepers, who 
entered the cage and, throwing a heavy piece of white 
canvas over the harpy’s head, took a firm grip around 
the powerful legs and dangerous talons. Thus com- 
pletely enveloped, the patient was carried out to the 
corral in the rear of his cage. The canvas was then 
removed and, while the two keepers still retained a 
secure hold on the harpy’s immense legs and neck, Dr. 
Blair quickly clipped off about an inch of the trouble- 
some and ingrowing beak and filed off the upper and 
lower portions of the same. 

The harpy is considered one of the rich ornitho- 
logical prizes of the world, being exceedingly rare in 
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captivity. At present, in fact, there exist only two, 
the other being in Washington, D. C. Director 
Hornaday, of the New York Zoological Park, 
secured his fine specimen from the interior of Colom- 
bia, where it was captured by a daring Indian. The 
harpy, which is much feared and dreaded by the 
native inhabitants, frequents the dense jungles and 
secluded forests of Central and South America. He 
is armed and equipped with great weapons of offence, 
and is able to cope with vigorous prey. The presence 
of a soaring harpy hovering over an Indian. settle- 
ment or hut causes a panic, and a general danger 
alarm is sounded, for the winged creature, with its 
strong and massive legs and sharp, vise-like claws, 
is capable of swooping down and carrying off small 
children. and animals, and has been known even to 
attack grown persons. 

Harpies are capable of killing animals three times 
their size and weight. They principally feed on and 
capture sloths, foxes, monkeys, fawns, turkeys, and 
peccaries. The specimen in the New York Zoological 
Park is young and thought to be little over two 
years old. He is thirty-eight inches in length. 
The breast is of a resplendent white, turning into 
blue when fully grown; the wings, tail, and back 
ore dark. The surprising owl-like head, having 
a crest of dark gray feathers, is a striking character- 
istie of the bird. 

The early history and life habits of the harpy re- 
main unknown to the naturalist, as neither the eggs, 
nest, nor young have been seen and reported on. 
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Thrilling Feats in Baseball 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


On the afternoon of July 19th of last 
year, in the second inning of a baseball 
game between the nines _ representing 
Cleveland and Boston, played on the 
grounds of the former team, ‘Wagner 
the first batter for the visiting team, 
reached first base on an error. Stahl, the 
second batsman, bunted safely, advancing 
Wagner to second base. The next player 
“up” was McConnell. With two strikes 
and three balls listed against him and 
with the twenty thousand spectators 
tingling with excitement, the Boston cap- 
tain gave the “hit and run” signal. The 
next ball pitched was met by McCon- 
nell’s bat with tremendous force and was 
driven over second base in a manner that 
boded ill for the home team. Neal Ball, 
of the latter nine, was plying second. 
The moment the leather sphere left Mc- 
Connell’s bat, the former jumped back of 
the base, leaped into the air, caught the 
drive with one hand, regained his feet 
and touched second base, stepped quickly 
to one side and touched Stahl with the 
ball, and thus made the most thrilling 
and spectacular unassisted triple play 
chronicled in the annals of _ baseball. 
Ball’s feat was the second of its kind ever 
recorded in the history of the major 
leagues, the first having been to the 
eredit of Paul Hines, of the Providence, 
Rhode Island, team, who had performed 
a similar exploit, curiously enough, 
against a Boston team thirty-one years 
before. 

Each passing season testifies to the fact 
that the national game is a sport full of 
unexpected thrills. That these thrills are 


. aS common to the amateur as to the pro- 


fessional contests is to be appreciated 
from the record of George Bowen, of the 
Northside Club team of Noblesville, 
Indiana, who, in a game played last sea- 
son with the Black Diamond nine of the 
same town, struck out twenty-four ‘players 
and allowed only one hit. In professional 
baseball, on August 21st, last year, Wil- 
liam Mitchell, pitching for the San An- 
tonio team against Galveston in a Texas 
League championship game, established 
a world’s record by striking out twenty 
batsmen in a nine-inning game. In col- 
legiate sport, a record was established 
last season in the game between the nines 
of the Naval Academy and the University 
of Maryland when Anderson, of the latter 
team, struck out twenty Annapolis 
players, and Meade, of the Naval Acad- 
emy, succeeded in eliminating fifteen. 
Here was a total of thirty-five strike-outs 
in a single game! 

In the Tri-State League, on August 
19th, last year, the Lancaster nine made 
thirty-two runs and thirty-three hits off 
pitchers Stillman and Gray, of Johns- 
town, in a regulation game, no player on 
the Lancaster team making less than 
three hits. One of the most wonderful 
feats recorded in baseball chronicles was 
accomplished last season by Harry 
Krause, the youthful left-handed pitcher 
of the Athletics in the American League. 
Krause won every one of the first ten 
games he pitched upon his début in the 
League. This included three victories 
over the champion Detroit team, which 
team, incidentally, succeeded in scoring 
but one run in the three contests. In 
the ten games Krause was scored on only 
four times, six of the games having been 
shut-outs. His first defeat of the season 
occurred in an eleven-inning game with 
St. Louis. 

In the game between the Boston Na- 
tional League team and the Roanoke, 


“sons preceding—was to the 





Virginia, nine last year, Outfielder Bates, 
of the New England team, brought the 
spectators to their feet by knocking out 
two home runs in one inning—the seventh. 
The most spectacular game in the matter 
of length ever recorded in the minor com- 
bines was played last season between the 
Decatur and Bloomington nines in the so- 
called Three-I League, when twenty-six 
innings were chronicled—a game almost 
three times as long as the game usually 
runs. The longest game in the history 
of the Northwestern League was played 
last year between the Portland and Van- 
couver teams. It lasted for twenty-two 
innings. 

One of the most sensational afternoons 
in minor-league baseball in many years 
occurred on August 28, 1909, in the New 
England League, when the Lowell and 
Haverhill nines met in a double-header. 
Duval pitched both games for the former 
team and won both. Each team was cred- 
ited with a triple play. In tke first game, 
Lowell batted out seventeen hits and 
thirteen runs against two opposing 
pitchers. This is the first instance in 
baseball chronicles of two triple plays in 
one afternoon. A week previously to 
Duval’s noteworthy effort, “Jack” Tay- 
lor, the well-known veteran pitcher of the 
Dayton team of the Central League, 
pitched and won a double-header against 
the Terre Haute, Indiana, team. What 
was even more remarkable, he scored a 
shut-out in each game, and in the first 
game allowed only two hits. 

The most spectacular college achieve- 
ment for 1909—as well as for several sea- 
credit of 
Pitcher McClure, of Amherst. He pitched 
a no-hit game against the Naval Academy, 
winning by a score of four to nothing; 
held Yale down to one hit, winning by the 
same score; pitched a no-hit game against 
Williams, winning by a tally of two to 
nothing; and then pitched another no- 
hit game against West Point, winning by 
a three-to-nothing score. In the way of 
thrilling pitching feats, it is to be chron- 
icled that Samuel Weems, of the Macon, 
Georgia, nine, last year equalled the 
world’s record, held by “ Addie” Joss and 
“Cy” Young, in a game with the Mercer 
team. Weems did not give a hit or a 
base on balls, and did not hit a batter. 
He struck out fourteen men and retired 
twenty-seven successive batsmen. An- 
other spectacular performance was that of 
Pitcher Browning, of the San Francisco 
team, who won sixteen successive vic- 
tories. He lost the seventeenth game to 
Portland by the close score of one to 
nothing. 

A record-breaking day was September 
26, 1909, as far as the Pacifie Coast 
League was concerned. ‘The first game 
of a double-header was won by the Ver- 
non team against Sacramento in the fast 
time of one hour and fourteen minutes, 
one minute quicker than the previous 
record. The second game was won by the 
same team in the even faster time of 
one hour, twelve and one-half minutes; 
the Sacramento nine being unable to get 
a hit off Pitcher Vance for seven innings. 

In the way of a remarkable total of 
hits made by teams in a single day, the 
record of the last day of the Western As- 
sociation is unique. In the last games 
of the season of 1909 in this league, 
Pittsburg made thirteen hits to Musko- 
gee’s eleven; Guthrie, twelve to Spring- 
field’s ten; Enid, fifteen to El Reno’s 
ten; and Sapulpa, sixteen against Bartles- 
ville. 





Rostand as a Reader 


An interesting incident occurred in 
Paris on May 26th, when M. Edmond 
Rostand read two poems from his Chan- 
tecler before an enthusiastic audience 
assembled in Collége Stanislas, the poet’s 
alma mater, in the rue Notre Dame des 
Champs. M. Rostand is averse to read- 
ing in public, and only the fact that it 
was to be done before the boys of his own 
college induced him to comply. He chose 
for reading Chantecler’s “ Invocation to 
the Sun,” and the exquisite ‘“‘ Hymn of the 
Birds,” and he read admirably, with a 
clear and flexible voice and a highly im- 
passioned modulation. He showed no 
trace of his recent illness, 

He is a short, stout man, giite bald, 
with dark hair and eyes, and an exceed- 
ingly kind smile. 

It is well known in Paris that he and 
M. Guitry, the actor who impersonates 
Chantecler in the present production, are 
not friendly. Guitry is criticised because 
of his cold reading of Rostand’s verse in 
the part, and it was suggested that 
Rostand, in reading the sun poem at 
Stanislas with so much verve, had de- 
liberately made an extraordinary effort to 
show how much better he could read the 
verses than Guitry himself. Certainly 





he produced a real effect, and was greet- 
ed with thunderous applause from a 
mixed audience. 





The Sea’s Ventiiation 


One of the reasons formerly urged 
against the existence of living creatures 
in the abysses of the ocean was the’ sup- 
posed absence of oxygen there. It was 


deemed impossible that any considerable. 


quantity of oxygen could exist at great 
depths. But discoveries of recent date 
have shown that there is no lack of oxy- 
gen even at the greatest depths. The ex- 
planation is that the cold water of the 
polar regions, charged with the oxygen 
from the atmosphere, creeps along the 
bottom toward the equator from both 
poles and thus carries a supply of oxygen 
over the whole vast floor of the oceans, 
The surface water moves toward the poles, 
and so a great system of eirculation ex- 
ists. Were it not for this world circu- 
lation, one authority assures us, it is al- 
together probable that’ the ocean would 
in time become too foul to sustain animal 
life. at least in its higher manifestations, 
and the sea. the mother of life, would 
itself be dead. 
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usual three sizes. 


LONAONAeT TY 


The Family Table Water 


The table water most desired for its palat- 
ableness; most pronounced in its purity; most 
advised for its medicinal properties. 

Our new bottle seal insures its perfect 


The sparkling (effervescent) in the 


‘n half gallon bottles. 
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Nashua, N. H. 
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OUR mind can’t be at ease if your 
body isn’t. 

B. V. D. 
Loose Fitting, Summer Underwear 


is cool and restful—takes the fatigue from 

the body, and the strain from the mind. 

Every genuine B.V.D. garment has on it 
THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 


MADE FOR THE 





) BEST RETAIL TRADE } 


(TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 





We make no garments without it. 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 
and 
Knee Length Drawers. 


50 Cents, $1.00 and $1.50 a Garment. 
Sold by nearly every shop everywhere. 
THE B.V.D. COMPANY, 65 Worth St. ,New York. 


Also makers of B.V. D, Union Suits (Pat. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 a suit. 












































WwW. L. DOUCLAS 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3, $2.50 & $2 

THE STANDARD 

FOR 3O YEARS. 

Millions of men wear 
W.L. Douglas shoes be- 
cause they are the low- 
est prices, quality con- 
sidered, in the world. | 
Made upon honor, of the | 
bestleathers,bythemost |} 
skilled workmen, in all 
a ae fashions. 

00 ee ee 
Bench Work costing $6to$8- 
Boys’ Shoes, $3, $2.50 & $2. — 

W. L. Douglas guarantees their value by stamping his 
nameand price on the bottom. Look forit. ‘Take No 
Substitate. Fast Color Eyelets. 


Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If not 
for sale in your town write for Mail Order Catalog,showing 
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how to order by mail. Shoes ordered direct from factory 
delivered free. W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental @Reases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


Natural Laxative 
Water 
Quickly Relieves: 

Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 
Stomach Disorders, 


and 
CONSTIPATI 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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The crowd helping to move the aeroplane from Hamilton handing Governor Hughes’ message to Governor 
the swamp at South Amboy where it was detained Stuart of Pennsylvania on his arrival at North Philadelphia 
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Hamilton and his inseparable cigarette 
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. Hamilton racing the train which tried to keep pace with him on his journey. Glenn H. Curtiss (left) felicitates Hamilton 
The white strip on the roof of the first car was for the aviator’s guidance on the successful accomplishment of his feat 
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Hamilton returning to Governors Island at the end of his extraordinary trip The aeroplane photographed from the rear of the train which accompanied it 
CHARLES K. HAMILTON ESTABLISHED TWO WORLD’S RECORDS AND ONE AMERICAN RECORD WHEN HE MADE A ROUND TRIP BETWEEN NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 


PHIA IN 10 HOURS AND 57 MINUTES, ON JUNE 13TH. THE TWO NEW WORLD’S RECORDS WERE, FIRST, THE UNPRECEDENTED FEAT OF FLYING A DISTANCE OF 
EIGHTY-SIX MILES STRICTLY ON SCHEDULE TIME, AND, SECOND, HIS ACHIEVEMENT IN FLYING BETWEEN TWO LARGE CITIES IN BOTH DIRECTIONS IN ONE DAY. 
THE AMERICAN RECORD ESTABLISHED. WAS THAT OF THE LONGEST CROSS-COUNTRY FLIGHT EVER MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. HAMILTON’S TOTAL TIME IN THE 
AIR WAS 3 HOURS 34 MINUTES. HIS TIME TO PHILADELPHIA WAS 1 HOUR AND 50 MINUTES—TEN MINUTES SHORTER THAN THAT MADE BY THE EXPRESS TRAINS 
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Mr. Taft's Penwomanship 


PRESIDENT Tarr has delegated toa 
woman, the widow of a former comrade 
in the government service in the Philip- 
pines, the authority to write his official 
signature. The woman is Mrs. James A. 
Le Roy. The duty that is assigned to her 
is that of affixing the signature of the 
President to the patents issued by the 
land office. Of these there are some 
6,000 a month. This many times in each 
thirty days will Mrs. Le Roy write the 
name of the President. This is her sole 
duty, and when it is finished she may 
darn the stockings of her children or per- 
form any other tasks that her personal 
desires may dictate. 

When Mr. Taft first went to the Philip- 
pines there crossed over on the same boat 
James A. Le Roy and his young wife. 
Mr. Taft came to know them well. Later 
Mr. Le Roy was secretary to Dean Wor- 

















Mrs. Le Roy 


The woman who signs the President’s 
name 


eester, one of the Philippine Commis- 
sioners. But before leaving the United 
States Mr. Le Roy had been a newspaper 
man in Detroit and other Lake cities 
and a correspondent in Washington. Be- 
cause of this it devolved upon him to 
hand out the news of the administration 
of the islands. For some years he was 
known as the Associated Press of the 
Philippines. 

Later Mr. Le Roy’s health failed and 
he returned to the United States, going 
to New Mexico to recuperate. He was ap- 
pointed to the consular service and 
served the nation in Mexico for some 
years, and there he finally died of tuber- 
culosis. Mrs. Le Roy and her three 
children returned to their original home 
in Pontiac, Michigan. But the Chief 
Executive never lost sight of them. For 
some time he had been quietly on the 
lookout for a post in which he might in- 
stall the widow of his former associate. 
Then the vacancy occurred in the land 
office that not only served the purpose 
but lent a particular significance to the 
appointment because of the intimacy of 
the service that was to be performed. 
Mrs. Le Roy accepted the proffered post 
and was recently installed. 





Privileges of a Public School 


THe famous foundation commonly 
called Westminster School, though its of- 
ficial designation is “St. Peter’s College, 
Westminster,” possesses some decidedly 
curious privileges. 

This school dates back to the eleventh 
century, when the monks of Wéstminster 
Abbey maintained one of the finest schol- 
astic establishments in the land. It was, 
however, Queen Elizabeth who placed the 
school on the footing that it holds to-day, 
and who granted to it ¢ertain valuable 
privileges peculiar to itself. The succes- 
sors of Queen Bess granted to the school 
additional quaint privileges until even 
Eton, first as it is in many things among 
schools, cannot rival Westminster in the 
matter of these curious rights. 

For instance, the boys of Westminster 
may of right claim that six seats at least 
shall each day be devoted to their special 
use in the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. No matter how important the de- 
bate, or how great the crowd of influential 
folks who cannot obtain admission for 
want of room in the galleries set apart 
for visitors, those six seats for the West- 
minster boys must be reserved, if re- 
quired. 

At Westminster lads clever and for- 
. tunate enough to win the very valuable 
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foundation scholarships may call them- 
selves—after the reigning monarch— 
“ King’s ” or “ Queen’s” scholars. Their 
scholarships are wortn at least four hun- 
dred dollars a year for five years. 

The King’s scholars at Westminster 
have had, since Elizabeth’s time, the right 
to be present at the Abbey at the corona- 
tion of all English sovereigns. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to arrange seats 
in the nave of the Abbey for the boys at 
the coronation of King George V. 

Another curious privilege of these lads 
is that they may avail themselves of the 
occasion to be the first subjects in the 
Abbey to hail the sovereign about to be 
crowned. As George or Mary passes up 
the nave the whole of the boys will shout 
out in Latin the formula arranged, which 
was, in 1902, “Long live King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra!” Also, through 
the captain of the school, the Westmin- 
ster boys have the right to be the first 
subjects of the monarch to hail him after 
the crown is placed.upon his head. 

Westminster scholars in residente can 
claim the right—and they often do—to 
promenade on the terrace of the House of 
Commons during the Sunday afternoons 
of school terms. This is a favorite walk 
of the boys, whose “bounds” are some- 
what restricted owing to the situation of 
the school. 

This school, alone of all public schools 
in England, has its daily services in 
Latin, and this is done in at least one 
service each day for the King’s scholars. 
Westminster has also the right of holding 
on an appointed day each year a full 
choral service in the Abbey, entirely in 
Latin. 

Westminster is the only public school 
in England that performs annually what 
is termed a “royal” play, inasmuch as 
this yearly Latin play used always to be 
attended by royalty, and so became in a 
way a kind of “national” affair. In 
this way came many of the famous epi- 
logues to the plays, dealing with all sorts 
of national events in jocular fashion. The 
Latin play at Westminster, which has con- 
tinued for upward of three hundred and 
fifty years, must, however, be suspended 
in any year wherein occurs the death of 
the reigning monarch or of the immediate 
heir to the English throne. 





The English Bank of Radium 


Unper the title of the Bank of Radium, 
London has opened an establishment anal- 
ogous to the banks in existence in Berlin 
and Vienna. One single milligram of 
radium costs a large sum of money. In cer- 
tain surgical operations fifty milligrams 
of radium are required, bringing the cost 
of the operation to $4,000. Only two of 
the London hospitals are able to afford 
such an expense as attends an operation 
with radium. Hence the purpose of the 
new bank, which lends radium at the rate 
of two dollars per milligram per day. 

The difficulty will be to get the radium. 
Until the present time the hospitals using 
it have received it from Mme. Curie. 
The principal source of radium as known 
to-day is the pitchblende of the Joachim 
Thal mine in Bohemia. Austria has the 
monopoly of this supply. But pitehblende 
has been discovered near Guarda, in 
Portugal, and it is known to be present 
in small quantities in two mines in Corn- 
wall. The English bank is making search 
for it elsewhere. 

Radium is furnished to the bank bor- 
rowers, under bonds, in little tubes, each 
tube containing a milligram of the 
precious substance. 





A Prank of the Sea 


SoME years ago a certain Captain Hod- 
son, afterward an inspector in the Hono- 
lulu customs force, had a remarkable ex- 
perience when the schooner of which he 
was in command was caught in a storm. 

While Hodson stood with the man at 
the wheel, to see that the schooner was 
kept ahead of the wind, an enormous wave 
swept the vessel from stern to bow, throw- 
ing the wheelman flat on his face and 
tossing the captain overboard. 

As Hodson was swept over the side into 
the foaming water the ropes holding a 
boom broke and let the hook drop to the 
deck, with one end hanging out over the 
side of the schooner. A _ broken rope 
dangling from this end hit the captain 
on the head, and instinctively he seized 
it. The speed of the vessel dragged him 
along beside her. Presently the vessel 
gave a tremendous lurch, and her bul- 
warks:- went under water, when a gigantic 
wave tossed the captain aboard again. 
His presence gave the man at the wheel 
a terrible shock, for he thought the cap- 
tain had been drowned. They finally 
weathered the storm and brought the 
schooner and her cargo safely to port. 

It is thought that this is the only in- 
stance of record of a man having been 
washed overboard and then washed back 
again. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


killed and the man they stuck by got 
saved. Seufert was dug out of the ruins 
twenty-eight hours later, which was so 
wonderful that the papers kind of lost 
sight 5f the other boys. 

“The three were working on the fourth 
floor of the paper-warchouse, and the 
floors were beginning to sag, when the 
foreman ordered them out. Seufert re- 
membered a nozzle he had left behind and 
started back. He says the boys declared 
they’d stick to him in case anything hap- 
pened. He and Campbell were great 
friends. Campbell had saved him four 
other times. 

* When the whole inside of the building 
tumbled through suddenly, down they all 
went; but Seufert was the lucky one. Two 
big bales went along with him, one on 
each side, and when they landed the bales 
tilted together and formed a sort of shed 
over him. There, with the wreckage of 
four stories of brick and timber and bales 
of paper piled on him, Seufert lay for 
twenty hours without any one figuring 
for a moment that he could be alive. It 
must have been hei] to be penned in all 
that time in the dark with death facing 
him. He never thought he'd get out. 
Once the paper started to burn, and he 
figured how long it would be before he 
was reached. Then the water came flood- 
ing in and put out the fire, but then it 
looked a sure bet he’d be drowned. 

“Finally the boys outside: heard him 
pounding on a board and shouting. They 
could talk to him and managed to feed 
him some whiskey and beef-tea through a 
rubber tube. Then they got to work and 
dug eight hours before they finally got 
to him. 

“They only stopped once, and that was 
when Chaplain Smith crawled in over the 
ruins and, laying face down, called and 
asked him if he could help him. 

“* Yes, Father,’ said Seufert; ‘ pray for 
me,’ and then all the boys stood. back 
with their hats off, and some on their 
knees, while Father Smith prayed. 

“*Cheer up,’ said Father Smith before 
he left. ‘Trust in God and you’ll come 
eut all right.’ 

* And he was all right and is to-day— 
right enough to do some life-saving him- 
self since then.” 

The policeman adjusted his coat pre- 


paratory to departure. “It’s a sure- 
enough hard life on the men.” 
“But it’s harder on their wives and 


mothers,” said the foreman. “The boys 
don’t have time to think, but the women 
folks have too much time. Think of the 
praying they do every night—think of 
what it means every time they hear fire- 
bells and wonder if something’s going to 
happen to their lads. It’s mostly foolish- 
ness, but they can’t help it. One of my 
boys took a fiat near the fire-house when 
he was first married. It was so near you 
could hear the bell, and every time it 
struck she had hysterics. To save doctor 
bills he moved; but she made him proniise 
he’d telephone home every time he came 
from a blaze. We poked fun at him till 
one night when he hurt his hand and 
forgot to telephone. When he got home 
he found her stretched out on the floor, 
not quite dead, but she never came to, 

“The doctors said it was heart-disease 
and shock.” 








SHADOWS OF THE 
STAGE 


{Continued from page 25) 


up shop in the “ plumbing and gas-fitting 
way”; and D’Alroy is still the head of 
an old family in caste-ridden England, an 
offiver in a fashionable regiment, a man 
of wealth and social position. There is a 
sad certainty, in those facts, that the Hon. 
Mrs. George D’Alrey, the haughty Mar- 
quise de St. Maur and her son, and “* Mr. 
Sam-u-el Gerridge ” had many an unhappy 
day, subsequent to the reconciliation in 
the dingy little lodging where the. dra- 
matist leaves them. 

Some of the sweetest, kindest, and best 
emotions possible to mankind are aroused 
by the comedy of Caste. It would be 
diflicult to match, in the whole range of 
modern comedy, the delicacy and _ loveli- 
ness of the brief colloquy between Esther 
and D’Alroy. when the gentle wife tries to 
impart to the loving but somewhat obtuse 
husband the knowledge that she expects to 
become a mother. One of the defects of 
Caste is a tendency to moralize, but, hap- 
pily. the dramatist enforced his thought 
chiefly by way of illustration; only very 
slightly by precept. It seems apposite to 
suggest that if theatrical didacticism can 
be admired and applauded in The Servant 
in the House, by Mr. C. Rann Kennedy, 
in The Hypocrites or Joseph Entangled, 
by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, in Leah 
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Kleschna, by Mr. McLellan, and in all the 
deliverances of the Grand Panjandrum of 
Platitudinous Preachment, Henrik Ibsen, 
a slight touch of it in Robertson’s Caste 
can, at least, be tolerated. 

The representation- of Caste that was 
given at the Empire, while marked with 
earnestness and zeal, did not do full jus- 
tice to the comedy, and:so a good play had 
te bear the exacting test of an inadequate 
performance. ‘The one impersonation that 
could be deemed correct and efficient was 
that. .of - Polly Eccles, by Miss Marie 
Tempest, who expressed perfectly well the 
good heart, the ordinary mind, the com- 
monness of personality, the pertness and 
mischievous piquancy combined with abun- 
dant animal spirits, which are the salient 
attributes of that character. Mr. G. P. 
Huntley, who attempted to act Eccles, con- 
tented himself by presenting, in a vein of 
wearisome monotony, a conventional type 
of stage-drunkard,—having, apparently, 
given no heed to the peculiarities of the 
character. Eccles is not a humbug to 
himself, and he is not merely a drunkard. 
He has been a man 
telligence, but has become addicted to 
drink and been broken down by that base 
appetite. His mind is full of disordered 
notions about the wrongs of “the work- 
ing-man” (a person who, in England and 
in some other favored places, certainly - 
does suffer under wrongs) and he is able 
to talk political fustian to discontented 
laborers, in the congenial society of the 
pot-house, and to tag his maudlin speeches 
with bits of democratic verse, He is the 
father of Esther as well as of Polly, and 
while Polly,—with all her goodness and 
kindness.—shows the vulgarity of her 
origin, Esther shows its superior quali- 
ties—womanly sweetness, purity, dignity, 
refinement, tenderness, and truth. There 
must be something of original worth in 
the father of such a girl as Esther,—a 
girl whose every word and action shows 
her inherent excellence, and whose de- 
cisive charm ultimately wins even the 
haughty, opinionated, exclusive Marquise 
de St. Maur, her husband’s aristocratic 
mother. John Hare, impersonating Ec- 
cles, made him not only deplorable as a 
sot and ludicrous as a‘ vaporing humbug, 
but also pathetic as a broken-down man; 
and in that performance there were 
scores of minute touches. of interpreta- 
tive art, showing close observation of life 
and consummate = skill and ability to 
select and weave the traits of well-studied 
character into a consistent whole. Mr. 
Huntley’s. notion of the- part appeared 
to be. that of a toper—and __noth- 
ing more—-and his performance, accord- 
ingly, was neither ludicrous nor touching. 
A peculiar inflexibility greatly marred the 
impersonation of Esther, by Miss Elsie 
Ferguson. The part of Gerridge was made 
contributary to the broadest faree, by Mr. 
Graham Browne,—the. business with the 
loaf of bread, in the last act, for example, 
being representative of that actor’s mis- 
taken method and also of the absence of 
judicious, competent stage management, 
for such clownery is completely inadmis- 


sible in a performance of comedy. Haw- 
tree, assumed by Mr. Julian Royee. 
dwindled into .a languid, colorless 


“ swell,” while -D’Alroy, in the person of 
Mr. Edwin Arden, seemed coldly mechanic- 
al and hard: yet Mr. Arden is well known 
to be an actor of tried and proved ability, 
in various ‘lines of his art. .Miss Maud 
Milton gave a. conventional performance 
of the Marquise de St. Maur, not suggest- 
ing, in the least,.the attributes of aris- 
toeracy, but, on the contrary, clearly de- 
noting the Englishwoman of “ the middle 
class.” Her recognition. of Esther should 
be mentioned as: her best point: in, that 
moment both the women are deeply moved, 
the wife by the return of her husband, 
the mother ~by the -return- of her son. 


.There the heart prevails, and all asperities 


are dissipated. It seems not worth while 
to examine with minute particularity into 
a representation which has passed, never, 
probably, to return, but a considerate 
record of it is ‘desirable, and the sugges- 
tion will not be awiss that every character 
in the comedy. of. Caste deserves, and 
would’ well repay, an actor’s careful 
study. 


Why Trees Kill Grass 


Ir is a matter: of. common observation 
that grass does not grow so well close to 
trees as in the open. The same is true 
of grains. Experiments- ine this country 
and in’ England have shown that the del- 
eterious effects upon-one another of grass 
and trees ure mutual. The trees suffer 
as well as the grass and grain. This is 
especially true of fruit-trees. The cause 
is aseribed to the excretion by the trees, 
on the one hand, of substances poisonous 
to the grass, and by the grass, on the 
other hand, of substances poisonous to the 
trees. It thus appears that the failure 
of grass to grow well near trees should 
not be ascribed to too much shade, nor to 
the exhaustion by the tree roots of the 
food needed by the grass. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT: 

‘Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by his own noone 1 Se He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. 

“He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to be gen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
Wooprow 
WILSsoNn: 
‘* Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly character, 
a friend 
quick to _- 
excite 
and give af- 
fection; a cit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 


heart; an American who spoke much Le 


of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 


Dr. VAN DyKE: 

‘Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.’ 

Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe: 

“He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 

us thought as well.’ 
James Wuitcoms RILtEy: 

“The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking charaeter, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

Bootu TARKINGTON: 

“He seemed to me the test prose 
writer we had, and beyond that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
genius belonged to and were of us.” 
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lt had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation —for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 
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Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
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This new edition is only $25.00. 
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